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keynote of success in the pastoral office. Wholesale methods 

yield but scanty returns, as they do not reach those who are 
most in need of spiritual assistance and guidance. If the Church 
ministers only to those who come to the services of their own 
accord or ask for the administration of the sacraments, many will 
be left without religious comfort, and the leakage will be great. 
Cardinal Manning realized this condition of affairs and therefore 
went forth to seek those who required urging and continual en- 
couragement to remain loyal to their Christian duties. We have 
seen how such direct contact with individual cases broadened his 
outlook upon life and laid the foundations of the wonderful social 
work which has made his name famous throughout the Christian 
world. Cardinal Vaughan, his successor, was animated by the same 
spirit. A few quotations from his life will make this clear and 
also serve as an inspiration. 

The Cardinal’s biographer tells us: “A habit to which Herbert 
Vaughan always attached much importance was that of visiting 
the people in their homes. He was fond of reminding his clergy 
of the regulations made by St. Charles Borromeo, who required 
his priests to make a census of their people every year, and to be 
able to report, in the case of each household, who had fulfilled their 
Easter duties. Such exactitude was, of course, out of the question 
in the case of the crowded Lancashire cities, but Herbert Vaughan 
was a firm believer in, and a constant teacher of, the maxim that a 
‘housegoing priest makes a churchgoing people.’ ”” 


J verte of ses care of the members of the flock is the 


1 The Life of Cardinal Vaughan. By J. G. Snead-Cox, Vol. I, p. 389. St. 
Louis, B. Herder. 1910. 
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He was fully aware of the fact that such individualized care 
lays heavy burdens on the shoulders of the clergy and consumes 
much of their time. He likewise appreciated the unpleasant features 
connected with this phase of the ministry and sympathetically com- 
mented on them. If, nevertheless, he insisted upon the conscientious 
performance of this irksome duty it was because he realized that 
nothing else could save great numbers from becoming estranged 
to the Church. His words on the subject are prompted by true 
pastoral zeal and are full of consolation: 

“A priest,” he writes, “who daily spends some time, as he should 
do, not only in prayer and meditation, but also in reading and study 
connected with his sacred calling, cannot thoroughly attend to 
more than a thousand souls. To do even this much efficiently he 
must be blessed with physical strength and endurance, and much 
zeal withal, in order to ensure his perseverance under the weari- 
ness and discouragement which, like murky clouds, will descend 
from time to time upon his path. On the one hand, the devout 
and fervent portion of the flock require a considerable portion of 
the priest’s time—for their confessions, for spiritual direction, and 
often for other charitable assistance and advice. On the other hand, 
the slothful, negligent portion—the sinners who stay away from 
Mass, who rarely, perhaps never, approach the sacraments, who 
neglect their children, fall into evil company, enter upon dangerous 
ways, dissipate their substance in drink, are lost in indifferentism, or 
live on the verge of apostasy—all of these, though they were but 
two or three hundred out of the thousand, are enough to absorb 
the whole of the priest’s attention. The Good Shepherd thought 
that one soul perishing in the wilderness had a claim upon His 
attention, and left the flock in the fold to seek out the sheep that 
was lost and to carry him home. Catholics living in neglect of 
their salvation are not only a perpetual anxiety to their priest, but 
they constitute a perpetual demand upon his strength, which they 
drain away, like a disease fastening upon a sound body; for he 
can never rest until he has reclaimed them.’ Every pastor of souls 


2 I. c., p. 384. The reader will be thankful for the rest of this fine passage 
which, accordingly, is added: “To realize the amount of work laid upon a priest, 
you must understand that his duty and relation is not only to the mass 
of his congregation but to every individual in it. You who are engaged in 
trade know the difference between a wholesale and a retail business. The 
difference is very distinct ; each involves so much labor, such varied and separate 
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will concur heartily in the sentiments so artlessly, yet so beautifully 
and impressively, set forth. 


A pastor may easily slip into a state of snug complacency with 
regard to the condition of his parish, if he confines his attention 
merely to the interior of his church. In a large congregation a 
leakage is not noticed until it has become very considerable, and so, 
whilst the pastor is gloating over the good attendance at the ser- 
vices, in reality many of his sheep may be dropping by the way- 
side. Contact with reality, obtained by frequent visiting, and 
visualized by tabulated reports, will quickly dispel his illusions and 
rekindle his zeal. Mythology tells the story of Antaeus, the in- 
vincible wrestler, who could not be defeated because the moment 
‘ he touched the earth, new strength and vigor came to him from 

this energizing contact. Similarly, pastoral zeal will never dimin- 
ish or wane, as long as it puts itself in touch with the sad conditions 
of concrete reality. Nothing is better for the revival of zeal and the 
shattering of all self-congratulation than a walk through the more 
abandoned sections of a parish. Something that will give a whole- 
some shock to the pastor is sure to turn up and startle him into re- 
newed activity. 





q Cardinal Vaughan had the same experience. When he was 
Bishop of Salford a revelation that burned itself into his memory 
and gave a new and powerful impetus to his pastoral zeal came to 
him. Having been made aware of certain facts, the more im- 
pressive because of the arithmetical figures in which they were 
conveyed, he could not rest until the deplorable conditions were 
remedied. Let us listen to his biographer: “Towards the end of 
l the year 1884 certain facts came to the knowledge of the Bishop 
So 


arrangements, that the same person does not usually engage in both. But it 
is not thus with your priest. His business is the correction, instruction, sancti- 
fication and salvation of his flock. He may address them as a body from the 
* y pulpit and pray for them as a congregation at the altar, but he must after- 
wards deal with each severally and in detail, as though each were the only 
object of his care. He is like one tilling the broad acres of a farm by spade 
and garden culture. His work never ends. It is, alas! literally and physically 
impossible to discharge our duty towards the people of this diocese from want 
of priests. Were all our priests blessed with vigor of health; were all learned, 
eloquent, and active; were none infirm, and did not grow old in their labors, 
it would still remain true, though their hearts fretted to death with anxiety, 
that we are undermanned for the thousands of our people. In some missions 
the number of priests should be doubled at once; in others, subdivision of the 
mission itself is required. The multiplication of new centers is the multiplica- 
tion of new life and energy, and therefore salvation.” 





~~ — Pet 
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which made him first uneasy and then unhappy about many of the 
children of the working classes in the diocese. Was there not a 
leakage from their ranks beyond the inevitable waste due to the 
conduct of parents who were indifferent or worse? To use his 
own words, ‘a horrible suspicion forced itself upon his mind’ that 
every year there were being lost to Catholicism a multitude of 
children, partly from the neglect of bad parents, but partly also 
from the systematic efforts of proselytizing societies. Once the 
thought found lodgement in his mind it left him no rest. And the 
more he pressed his inquiries the more serious did the case appear. 
At first the figures put before him necessarily represented inferences 
from inadequate data, but by degrees suspicion deepened into knowl- 
edge and then he knew for certain that Catholic children were 
being lost to the faith every year by thousands. With a sort of 
agony of remorse and self-reproach the Bishop asked himself why 
he had busied himself for so long and so eagerly with things that 
were so much less vital—not knowing. Much of his work seemed 
suddenly futile—as though for all these years he had been pouring 
water through a sieve.’ Facts, indeed, are brutal things. They 
“have an unpleasant way of breaking to bits cherished delusions that 
have been hugged closely to the heart. Generally, however, facts 
do not come to us. We must go out and look for them.* 

Abstract considerations do not fire the imagination nor stir the 
soul. It is, to say the least, quite doubtful whether the theoretical 
proposition of an evil has ever resulted in the inauguration of. a 
reform movement. The atmosphere of abstraction and scholarly 
seclusion are unfavorable to action. They leave the emotions inert 
and without emotion nothing worth while is ever started among 
men. 

The sight of a concrete wrong, however, has often set on foot a 
movement that put an end to crying abuses which had been acad- 


3 1. c. p. 403. Painful as the knowledge of existing abuses may be, it urges 
us on to do away with the evil. Few of us are so callous that we would allow 
a wrong to go on unchecked, once we know about its existence. But many of 
us dread information that proves so uncomfortable, and wait until it is forced 
upon us. 

4 The biographer goes on: “At any rate the knowledge had come at last, 
and it was not in Herbert Vaughan’s nature to see wrong without trying to 
right it. And now he was desperately in earnest, for, as Bishop, the responsi- 
bility was immediately his own. His first step was to call the Chapter together 
and tell them his reason for believing that the diocese was being drained of 
its life-blood.” I. c. p. 404. 
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emically condemned for a long time, but in respect of which no 
action was taken. That is the reason why crusades against evil 
are mostly organized by men of the common walks of life. They 
have seen. And what they have seen burned in their souls. Abstract 
considerations will tend to make us satisfied with the world as it is. 
Concrete vision creates that divine discontentment and that sublime 
wrath which sweep abuses from the earth and make this world more 
livable. (44 

This also is splendidly illustrated in the life of Cardinal Vaughan. 
He wandered about in the city with open eyes, and the things he 
saw egged him on to come to the rescue of his fellow men. He 
became a great practical reformer. Gigantic battles he fought 
against the slums, the evils of intemperance and other prevalent 
abuses.*® 

A visit to the home of a poor family, a glimpse caught in passing 
through a dirty alley, a word overheard in a crowded tenement may 
change a man’s outlook upon life and fan the spark of zeal that 
dwells in the priestly heart into a consuming fire. There is little 
active sympathy without seeing. Through the eye come the mes- 
sages that quicken our sympathy and challenge our manhood.° 


5 “One of the results of the Bishop’s midnight wanderings among the slums 
of Manchester was a new interest in the sanitary condition of the city. To 
do good to souls you have to keep bodies alive. Dr. Vaughan soon saw enough 
to satisfy him that there were a great many unnecessary deaths in the diocese 
of Salford. At a public meeting held in Salford Town Hall in the spring 
of 1890 he declared that if the question of the housing of the poor were taken 
seriously in hand, it would mean the saving of a thousand lives a year. Hold- 
ing up a map of the borough, which showed the death rate in different dis- 
tricts by means of colors, he said that Salford was covered with rotten blotches 
and patches that reminded him of the body of a leper. The right way, and 
the only way, to cleanse these blotches from the body of the borough was to 
remedy the unhealthiness of the dwellings of the poor. Then describing some 
of the ‘cottage-coffins’ he had recently visited, he declared there were thousands 
of them which ought to be demolished there and then, as unfit for the habitation 
of civilized human beings.” 1. c. p. 430. 


6 “No one who had stood face to face with the misery of a great city as Dr. 
Vaughan had done could help having strong views as to the need for tem- 
perance reform.” I. c. p. 433. He not only attacked the public house, but 
urged that some provision be made for the recreation of the poor. In a letter 
to the Manchester Guardian, he writes, anent this matter: “To provide indoor 
as well as outdoor amusements—amusements for the winter as well as the 
summer—can only be a question of degree, of cost and demand. If innocent, 
healthy public amusements are really beneficial to the people, if recreation is 
creation, why should not the representatives of the people provide covered 
recreation grounds for public use in the evening? How often on the Continent 
are the people seen enjoying themselves in family groups! The husband smokes 
his pipe, the wife perhaps knits or sews, and the children play about, while 
music, songs, and other entertainments enliven the hour or two they spend 
together in the midst of a multitude of the likeminded. We want amusements 
that tend to unite, not to divide and scatter the family group. Why should all our 
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If these passages taken from the life of Cardinal Vaughan prove 
anything, they demonstrate the necessity of continual contact with 
concrete realities which can be effected only by frequent visiting 
and surveying of the parochial territory. 

The spirituality of Cardinal Vaughan was not impaired by his 
active interest in the betterment of social conditions. In fact, we 
may well say that the contrary is true. By his work for the improve- 
ment of the living conditions of his fellow men, his spirituality 
acquired a richer and fuller setting, a broader perspective, a larger 
background and a warmer tone. Deep religiousness does not shun 
the world; it works to overcome the world and its evils. St. 
Ignatius of Antioch said what applies with equal force to our days: 
“Indifference to social wrongs and woes is a note of heterodoxy.” 
And these words are only the beautiful echoes of the sweet words 
of the gentle St. John, who wrote: “For he that loveth not his 
brother whom he seeth, how can he love God whom he seeth not?” 
St. Irenaeus of Lyons takes up the same strain: “In whatsoever 
direction a man can do good to his neighbor and does not do it, 
he is an alien from the love of God.” Spirituality, even high 
spirituality, can go well together with ardent work for the ameliora- 
tion of material conditions among men. There is no inherent in- 
compatibility. If a priest becomes externalized and unspiritual 
by such work it is his own fault.® 


entertainments break, instead of strengthen, the family circle? Now is it not 
possible to devise some scheme of local halls proportioned to the need of 
the neighborhood, and make them pleasant and attractive on a cold winter’s 
night with genial warmth and brightness? A variety of musical and other 
entertainments to give pleasure and excite mirth. and laughter might easily be 
arranged. And as to refreshments, why should there not be really good tea 
and coffee, food and light dainties at cost price, such as working people can 
rarely get at home? A whole family might then be entertained for an evening 
at less money than is now paid away by one of its members before he returns 
from the theater or the public house.” J. c. p. 435. 

7 1 John IV. 20. 

8 Of course, the first duty of the priest is to sanctify himself and to promote 
the sanctification of his flock. Social work occupies a secondary place and must 
only be regarded as a means. If rightly undertaken, however, it actually 
serves the primary ends of the priesthood. We may profitably quote the Rev. 
William D. Maxon, D.D., on this subject. “There is,” he writes, “ a fine balance 
to be held between pietism and secularism, or as we might say, between worldli- 
ness and otherworldliness. There is a type of pietistic priest who lives too 
remote from earth; there is a type of hustling parson who lives. too 
remote from heaven. There is, however, a wholesome spirituality which ex- 
presses the right relation of the two worlds in the life and service of the 
parish priest. It is, of course, insanity for a man to attempt to live in heaven 
before he has gone there. It is manifestly unchristian for a man so to live 
in this present world as to give no intimation of the heavenly world. The 
wholesome servant of Christ will faithfully and earnestly try to extend the 
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THE SPLENDID VISION 


To Cardinal Vaughan the preoccupation with the social problems 
of his flock meant spiritual growth and an expansion of all his 
faculties. It keyed every one of his faculties to its highest pitch. 
Concerning this effect upon the personality of the Cardinal, his 
biographer writes: “To Herbert Vaughan this report was at once 
a revelation, a challenge, and an inspiration. It changed his out- 
look upon the world. It altered and colored the whole trend of 
his thoughts and the activities of his episcopate, and in a very real 
sense it gave a new value to life. For the first time death 
came to be a thing to be dreaded—it must not come until his work 
had been overtaken and done. A long vista of labor stretched 
ahead, but the stakes in the game were high—ten thousand—the 
souls of ten thousand children.” The Bishop himself writes: “For 
myself, I confess that my soul has been saddened and racked with 
anxiety during these last months by the picture which has been con- 
stantly before me. Why have I not known all this before? Why 
have I been so long blind and deaf to the misfortunes of my people? 
Whatever be the blame, whatever be the excuse, let us now put our 
hand to the work and not slack till it be accomplished.” 

Thus his life received a new content and an added value. Every 
pastor can make his life rich and increasingly useful in the same 
manner. 


A REMARKABLE SURVIVAL 


In one of our large eastern cities we have a typical and instructive 
example of a parish which successfully survived a complete and 
radical transformation of its environment and today flourishes as 
never before in its history. A brief and concise sketch of the situa- 
tion will prove interesting and suggestive. 


tremendous fact of the Incarnation. He will look at his duty from a Christian 
point of view, yet never unmindful of the fact that his duty is for man in 
God and God in man. His view must not be a half, but a whole. Christ is not 
divided. He performed a whole service, inward toward His Father and 
outward toward His brethren; there was entire unity in His service, its 
elements manifesting such interfusion that when He worshiped His Father 
He still considered His brethren; and when He helped His brethren He ceased 
not to regard the Father. This proper interfusion of the eternal and the 
temporal is a condition of sound spiritual health and service. To maintain it is 
the most important, as it is the most difficult obligation of Christian social duty.” 
The Social Duty of the Parish Priest, p.9. Boston. 
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Organized many years ago, in a fashionable residential neighbor- 
hood, the parish saw its original population gradually vanish and 
the environment take onan entirely new aspect. Business made 
heavy inroads and, as a result, the character of the neighborhood 
deteriorated visibly. Two railroad terminals arose within little 
more than a stone’s throw. Round about the church department 
stores, business places of every description, office buildings, theaters, 
amusement resorts, banks and hotels sprang up, until the unpretend- 
ing edifice was wedged in tightly between colossal skyscrapers and 
other overawing modern structures. Only a tiny bit of blue sky 
now arches over the sacred building which once enjoyed an unob- 
structed view of an extended horizon and, in its towering grandeur, 
could be seen from every point of approach. The rattling of the 
street cars and the din of the daily business turmoil invades even 
the sanctuary. The residential district has largely been converted 
into an agglomeration of cheap boarding houses. At the outskirts 
of the parish a number of apartment houses have taken the place 
of the old residences. 

The present population is very heterogeneous in character and 
decidedly cosmopolitan. Much of it, moreover, is floating and with- 
out pronounced home affiliations. All in all, we have a typical 
large city parish, under particularly unfavorable conditions. 

Yet this church, thus placed, and handicapped on every side, not 
only contrives to exist, but does much for the sanctification and the 
moral uplift of the neighboring population. It works in a vicinity 
that would have delighted the gentle St. Francis of Assisi, whose 
burning zeal led him to populous centers and to the most congested 
districts. 

In the struggle for existence only those win out who are able to 
adapt themselves to the requirements of the changing environment. 
It was by such ready adaptation that our church escaped threatening 
extinction and triumphantly held its own. 

When the regular congregation dwindled and the church attend- 
ance fell off, the pastor decided to cater to transients in a particular 
way, and to attract to the divine services the many elements that 
sojourned only temporarily within the purview of the parish. He 
arranged the services to suit the needs of the shop girls, the office 
employees, the trainmen, the theater people, the hotel guests and the 
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workingmen of every kind who, during a certain time of the day, 
crowded the adjacent section of the city. Instead of reducing the 
services, he materially increased them. Among other innovations, 
he introduced noonday services which, after a time, were well 
attended. Good speakers were secured to deliver doctrinal courses 
at convenient hours for Catholics and non-Catholics. Frequent 
missions were given. Lenten devotions were held at midday, in the 
afternoon and in the evening. A 2.45 Sunday Mass was intro- 
duced ; it enjoys a very encouraging patronage. Besides this many 
other Masses were arranged, according to the railroad schedule and 
the movements of the fluctuating crowds. 

Service was the watchword of the parish clergy. Under the cir- 
cumstances, punctuality of the strictest kind was essential, and 
accordingly everything proceeded with the regularity of clockwork. 

Opportunity for going to confession was generously provided. 
Not only on the ordinary days, but also on Thursdays the priests 
are in their confessionals. Thursday has proved a convenient time 
for servant girls and the members of the theatrical profession. 
Besides, the Thursday confessions considerably relieve the priests on 
Saturdays and render it possible for them to devote more time and 
attention to the individual penitent. 

A shrine, erected in the basement, is actually and constantly 
besieged by devout petitioners, who drop in for a few moments of 
prayer, snatched from their work, recreation or shopping tours. 
The church is open from 5 A. M. to g P. M. and never a moment 
throughout the day is it deserted. 

Converts are numerous, and classes are continually being formed 
for their instruction and preparation. The hours are arranged to 
suit the convenience of the aspirants to the true faith. The near-by 
hospitals are regularly visited, and emergency calls, not infrequent 
in this busy section, are attended to with the utmost promptness. 
One of the clergy is always on duty, ready to answer any call that 
may come, and to attend to the many demands on charity which are 
inevitable in a Catholic rectory fringing one of the busiest thor- 
oughfares of the city. The propinquity of the railroad terminals 
brings many couples from far and near with their matrimonial diffi- 
culties. As far as possible, their difficulties are straightened out 
and they are sent home happy and contented. The clergy of this 
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parish, in spite of the small congregation, are perhaps the busiest 
and most severely taxed of the whole city. 

The picture is not yet complete. A few more details must be 
filled in to round it out; for we have not yet touched on the social 
activity which the church was compelled to take up by force of cir- 
cumstances. A day nursery has been established for the children 
of widowers or widows who spend the day away from home, leav- 
ing their offspring without care and supervision. This institution 
has proved a great boon and blessing. There is also a working 
girls’ hotel and a boarding house for young women. Both meet a 
distinct need; vacancies are very rare, and an enlargement in the 
near future is contemplated. A very efficient employment bureau 
is maintained in the rectory and many jobless are happily and 
speedily placed in good positions. A standing arrangement has_ 
been made with several respectable boarding houses, by which 
stranded travelers are taken in for the night and supplied with 
supper and breakfast. For the children of the tenements open air 
picnics and outings are provided during the hot season. 

The church maintains an excellent choir which is second to none. 
The best music is procured for the church services, which always 
have a solemn and dignified character. Accordingly, the High 
Mass, in spite of adverse conditions, is well attended.° 


® Here is a striking pendent to the preceding picture. “The brief descrip- 
tion of a famous city church and parish may be appended as illustrative of the 
ideals and recommendations of the foregoing chapters. . . . Founded two 
generations or more ago, the church has had only three pastors in all its 
history, and each of the successors was trained by his predecessor. The first 
pastor was a man of the broadest Christian sympathy, and he selected for his 
church a name indicative of his love for the whole Christian communion. He 
multiplied workers and agencies for reaching the people, and the services of his 
church were frequently, if not always, largely attended. He established a 
hospital. He founded a farm colony. He trained deaconesses. He formed a 
working men’s club. His successors carefully maintained the institutions he 
had founded, and augmented them. The neighborhood has greatly changed 
and the wealthy residents have moved away and connected themselves with more 
fashionable churches further uptown. Business blocks have gone up on all sides, 
and the little church is now almost hidden by the solid masses of buildings 
about it, but there it stands, unmoved by the fluctuations of population and the 
ebb and flow of a city throng. Still it ministers just as lovingly and faithfully 
to the factory girls and workers in the big department stores, as once it opened 
its doors to the richer congregations of earlier days. Nor has its simple edifice 
been allowed to fall into decay. Enter it and you will see the beautiful interior 
marked with many loving memorials of those who have loved and honored 
it in the past or who still worship there. Nor has it grown so poor that it 
has become dependent on other ecclesiastical societies for support. It still is 
the recipient of generous gifts, and its weekly offerings, gathered from the 
poorer congregation which now frequent its services, are as large as in the 
former days of its wealthier membership. Preaching and teaching, pastoral 
oversight and loving ministry to the poor and the needy, have each and all 
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Though the labors of the parish clergy are arduous and unremit- 
ting, they are not futile, but, on the contrary, are rewarded by 
visible and splendid results. It may be mentioned that the parish is 
absolutely self-sustaining and that its revenues are steadily increas- 
ing. Only lately the whole edifice was remodeled, so that now, in 
every way, as far as temples manufactured by the hand of man can 
be, it is a worthy abode of the Eucharistic Lord. It is a veritable 
oasis of peace amidst the surrounding hustle and bustle. In its 
present place, it has a mission to fulfill and a message to convey. 
At the patronal feast, recently commemorated, the orator of the 
occasion concluded his sermon in these words: “By some happy 
paradox, this church, consecrated to the great apostle of love, has 
come to be located on one of the chief arteries of the city through 
which surges the high tide of commercial and industrial life. Here 
it stands well as a reminder of St. John’s glorious message. Let 
men come here and kindle in their hearts the flame of divine charity. 
Let the words of St. John ring out in this church in accents clear 
and distinct; let them re-echo in the busy marts that surround this 
sacred edifice; let them be heard above the turmoil of the crowded 
streets and the deafening din of the shops. Let them become the 
universal rule by which the relations of man to man are governed 
and controlled. Then it will be well with the world; for love is the 
fulfillment of the law, and where love is, there also are peace and 
joy and happiness—blessings which this world cannot bestow, but 
which come from God, who is Love. Amen.” 

No parish is hopeless or doomed to extinction. Let it but look 
about and it will find work to do wherever it may happen to be 
placed. Nowhere is a church really out of place, for everywhere it 
can accomplish something for the sanctification and the moral uplift 
of men and the betterment of the community. And wherever a 
parish does useful work, there also it will find sufficient support. 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


been diligently maintained and a careful roll of every name connected with any 
department of the church is kept and shows upward of two thousand cards. 
Truly its shepherds have fed the flock.” Leighton Williams, The Church in 
the City. American Baptist Publication Society. If a non-Catholic congrega- 
tion is able to endure in the face of adverse conditions, it is patent that a 
Catholic parish has at least an equal chance of overcoming the difficulties of 
~ environment. Not easily will a Catholic pastor acknowledge and accept 
defeat. 












































































































THE PRIEST AND POLITICS 
By JosepH Hussein, S.J., Ph.D. 


For many years I have regularly read, as part of my journalistic 
task, the various Protestant organs. My experience has been that 
few occasions to attack the Catholic Church have been allowed to 
pass, while the bitterness displayed has often been as great as in the 
days of the Reformation. While Protestant authors are not seldom 
showing great fairness to the Church, these papers have persistently, 
with rare exceptions, misinterpreted Catholic dogma and action to 
an extent that at first seems startling and almost incredible to a 
Catholic reader. 

It is not my purpose to judge them here or to attempt to dis- 
criminate between ignorance and malice. Much less do I wish to 
incite resentment or even the suspicion of hatred by these remarks. 
We Catholics pray daily that the measure of God’s mercy to us may 
be that of our own forgiveness of those who may transgress against 
us. Of course there is question here, not of ourselves so much as 
of the Church of God, the immaculate Bride of Christ, the queen 
all-fair, without spot or stain or wrinkle of age, whom the dust of 
earth can never soil nor its vice touch, whose garment’s hem is 
radiant, as she moves in her work of mercy and love through the 
sin-dark slums of the world. In her regard we may not be . 
indifferent. 

But while Catholic doctrine and action are thus continually mis- 
understood or misconstrued, there is one point against which, in 
common with Socialism, Freemasonry, and professedly anti-Catholic 
literature, the attack is most persistently made, and that is the sup- 
posed intermeddling of the Church in politics. Rome is but a politi- 
cal machine, her hierarchy and clergy are politicians of the lowest 
and most selfish type; such is the picture so frequently drawn for 
the Protestant reader. 

How false these statements are is, of course, but too evident to 
every Catholic. On the other hand, the political activities of the 
Protestant clergy have, in many instances of late, been but too open 
and evident. I say this without any spirit of animosity or unfriend- 

liness. 
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Conditions in fact have come to be such that the American 
Israelite was prompted to speak of a Protestant “Church party,” 
adding that it is not possible to say how far they may be allowed 
to go “in making of the Constitutions of the United States and the 
various States sectarian documents, and of their legislatures sec- 
tarian bodies submissive to the will of the clerical leaders of the 
Church party.” 

Addressing a gathering of Methodist ministers at New York, 
Wilbur F. Crafts proposed an amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion of the United States providing that public money, which, of 
course, is raised by taxation of Methodists as well as of Catholics, 
might not be given to Catholic and Jewish institutions. The objec- 
tion that members of other denominations must pay for these non- 
Protestant institutions the /sraelite characterized by the brief and 
expressive Americanism: “Bunk.” It then added: 

The very few Catholic and Jewish institutions, such as orphanages and hos- 
pitals in some States, receive at most about one-half of what it would cost the 
‘ State to care for the dependents that Catholic and Jewish institutions shelter. 
However, there is no telling what will be done at Washington. The clericals, 
of whom Dr. Crafts seems to be the fugleman, are in the saddle and apparently 
are dictating what shall and shall not be done by the Senate and House of 
Representatives. The supporters of the clericals, though forming only a small 
minority of the people, are well organized and are able to pay their representa- 
tives liberal salaries and make generous allowances for expenses. The vast 
majority of the people are undoubtedly opposed to sumptuary legislation and 
restrictive Sunday laws, but this majority is unorganized and need not be feared 
by the shrewd politicians who have but two objects in view, the first being to 
retain their offices, that is, to make sure of their re-election, the other is to 


maintain the supremacy of their party. The welfare of the country plays but a 
small part with them, except in times of very exceptional emergencies, 


Under these circumstances the question naturally suggests itself: 
“What is the correct attitude of the Catholic clergy towards poli- 
tics?” I shall here offer the following brief outline as my reply. 
I believe that it will sufficiently cover this entire subject from its 
various aspects and angles. 

In the first place, in his capacity as a citizen of a democracy, the 
priest should set an example to his flock in the full and faithful per- 
formance of his civic duty, at the ballot box no less than elsewhere. 
But politics must: strictly be kept out of the pulpit, and out of all 
his priestly relations with men. 


In the second place, in his capacity as a priest, he should urge 
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his parishioners, both men and women, to the faithful performance 
of their own duty at the ballot box, in conformity with their Chris- 
tian principles, which apply to political no less than to domestic 
and private life. He must do this without showing the slightest 
bias in favor of any particular political party, so long as politics 
purely are concerned. 

In the third place, in his capacity as teacher and guide, he has a 
strict duty, where political issues trench upon the moral and 
religious field, to give the necessary instruction, and he should, 
when proper, urge his people to use all their rightful political 
strength and influence in the defense of what justice, charity and 
correct moral principles demand. He is then not acting as a poli- 
tician, but as the minister of God, looking to the spiritual interest 
of the flock committed to him. 

In the fourth place, in his threefold capacity as citizen, Christian 
and priest, he must have at heart the moral interests, not of his own 
parish only, but of the entire community, State and nation—of the 
whole world in fact. Hence he has the right and the duty of making 
his influence for good against evil widely and decisively felt, 
according to the measure of his abilities, that no talent the Lord has 
given him may be tied up in a napkin and carefully laid aside where 
no one can know of it. This holds true also of political issues when 
moral principles are at stake. To act then is not to inject religion 
into politics, but wisely and bravely to safeguard religion from the 
wrongful incursions and depredations of politicians, who, at times, 
can be checked in no other way than by the vote or the menace of 
political defeat. He-is thus performing his duty as a citizen and 
a patriot, no less than as a priest of God. 

Finally, in the sense just explained, the clergy can and should, 
when the occasion warrants it, use all their influence in the political 
life of the country where serious moral issues are at stake. To do 
this effectively they must, of course, be organized. But where is 
the clergy better organized and united than in the United States, 
through their National Catholic Welfare Council? Through this 
they can, in a dignified way, beyond all suspicion of political/ 
intrigue, do all that is necessary on their part for the moral welfare 
of the country, keeping close watch, by appointed agents, upon all 
State and Federal legislative bills, that we may not be taken by 
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surprise, and making clear in every concerted effort that not politics, 
but morality, social justice and Christian charity are the issues at 
stake. Such action they have already taken in the past. Each 
diocese will of course exercise also its own vigilance. 

So, as citizen and pastor, can the priest exert his full and rightful 
influence upon the public life of the country. So, as a watchman 
placed on the towers of Israel, can he give timely warning of the 
dangers threatening the Church and the nation. So, filled with 
prudence, fortitude and all the gifts of the Holy Spirit, will he 
stand, when duty calls him, fearlessly and in the open, where the 
searchlights of the world directed upon him can discover—never 
the politician, seeking gain or glory, but solely and purely the man 
of God, like Christ having compassion on the multitude, anxious to 
multiply for their temporal needs the loaves and the fishes, while 
giving to their souls the Word of God, unto Life everlasting. For 
this is the ultimate purpose of all priestly labors, in union with 
Christ : that men may possess the Divine Life of the Spirit, and may 
have it more abundantly. 





BIBLICAL STUDIES 


Numerical Symbolism in St. Matthew’s Genealogy 


By H. Scuumacuer, D.D. 


One of the most fascinating, but at the same time most misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted problems of the New Testament is repre- 
sented by the so-called “Genealogies” of Christ, or the record of 
Christ’s “generations,” as given in two Synoptic Gospels: St. 
Matthew I. 1-17, and St. Luke III. 23-38. We are here concerned 
with the Genealogy of St. Matthew. 


At first sight it may appear to a modern, especially to a western 
mind unfamiliar with the Oriental trend of thought, “a most 
ungenial beginning of the Gospel, a dry list of names.” (Bruce, 
The Expositor’s Greek Testament, p. 61.) In particular, I. 17 reads 
like an arbitrary, unnecessary play with numbers: “So all the gen- 
erations from Abraham to David, are fourteen generations. And 
from David to the transmigration of Babylon, are fourteen genera- 
tions; and from the transmigration of Babylon to Christ are 
fourteen generations.” This verse has always been and still seems 
to be a crux interpretum. What is its real meaning? Or is it per- 
haps merely a useless question prompted by curiosity, without any 
practical importance? 

The following pages will show that very interesting, useful and 
practical knowledge may be derived by the Exegete, Dogmatist and 
Apologist, as well as by the ordinary priest, for his popular display 
of the Gospel truth, through an adequate understanding of this 
mysterious verse. 

True, a valuable and precious idea is here hidden under a ter- 
minology entirely obscure to us. A superficial glance at some 
modern commentaries, Catholic as well as non-Catholic, will illus- 
trate sufficiently the perplexity and embarrassment of Biblical 
scholars regarding a vital question presented to us in the first chap- 
ter of the New Testament. 
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MopERN COMMENTATORS 


Bruce (Expositor’s Greek Testament, p. 61, f.) offers this 
explanation: “It is the tribute which the Gospel pays to the spirit 
of Judaism. The Jews set much store by genealogies and to Jewish 
Christians the Messiahship of Christ depended on its being proved 
that He was a descendant of David. But the matter can hardly be 
so vital as that. We may distinguish between the question of fact 
and the question of faith. It may be that Jesus was really descended 
from David . .  .; but even if He were not He might still be 
the Christ, the fulfiller of Old Testament ideals . . . if He 
possessed the proper spiritual qualifications. . . . He might 
still be a son of David in the sense in which John the Baptist was 
Elijah—in spirit and power, realizing the ideal of the hero-king. 

.; As to the three times fourteen generations he states: 
“The identical number in the three parts is of no importance in 
itself. It is a numerical symbol uniting three periods, and suggest- 
ing comparison in other respects, e. g., as to different forms of 
government—judges, kings, priests (Enthy. Zig.), theocracy, 
monarchy, hierarchy (Schanz), all summed up in Christ; or as to 
Israel’s fortunes: growth, decline, ruin—redemption urgently 
needed.” is 

A similar exegesis is given by J. Weiss (Die Schriften des Neuen 
Testamentes, III. 230). The meaning of the genealogy is supposed 
to be: Jesus is the fulfiller of the prophecies announced to the house 
of David. The history of David’s house has reached its end. This 
is brought out by the numerical symbolism: three times “fourteen,” 
by which three periods are reflected: (a) the period of prepara- 
tion, (b) that of glory and (c) that of decline. The future has 
nothing in store for Israel’s national history. Hence the time of 
the Messias has come. The comparison with St. Luke’s report is 
said to betray the fact that both genealogies are “artificial literary 
fabrications.” 

Klostermann’s view on the numerical symbolism of three times 
“fourteen” is expressed in almost the same words (Lietzmann’s 
Handbuch II. 151): Its reference to three periods of the Jewish 
history is considered a matter of course. “Such schematic histori- 
ography is in accordance with a Jewish fancy” as illustrated by 
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Gen. V. 1 ff. and XI. 10 ff. where ten generations are counted from 
Adam to Noe and again ten from Noe to Abraham. The number 
“fourteen” is to be taken as a combination of 2 X 7 orof 4 +6+4, 
i. e., the numerical value of the consonants in the name of David 
(D+v+d). 

Allen observes: ‘The grouping into three fourteens may be due 

' to the fact that in the Hebrew name David . . ._ there are 

' three letters, and that the numerical value of these letters is 
4+6+4= 14.” (International Critical Commentary, p. 6.) 

Nor do Catholic commentaries offer anything more satisfactory 
on the numerical symbolism of “fourteen.” Whereas more abridged 
expositions avoid the question entirely, we find in others only a 
repetition of theories mentioned before. Thus Knabenbauer 
explains: Evangelista monet tres temporis conditiones populum 
percurisse; tres scil., distinguuntur gubernandi modi, wudteum, 
regum, sacerdotum, triplex ttaque cernitur historiae popult Dev dis- 
tinctio et unaquaque periodo populus moribus suis satis superque 
ostendit, quantopere opus haberent doctore Christo et adjutore. 
Triplici itaque statu rei publicae tres illae periodt satis inter se dis- 
tinguuntur. In addition, he makes reference to Maldonat’s allusion 
,to the parable of St. Luke XX. 9-14, where the Lord of the vine- 

'yard sends three different delegations of servants and finally, after 
'their mission was unsuccessful, his own son. In conclusion he 
argues: Poterat ex ipsa aequalitate haud improbabiliter concludt 
tam novum instare rerum ordinem. Nam ab Abraham post 14 gen- 
erationes: respublica est collapsa; 1am post ruinam factam iterum 
decima quaria exsistit generatio: ergo novus rerum ordo, magna 
quaedam immutatio wre videtur expectanda. Jam quaenam? 

Certe non alia nisi quae promissa erat, scil. ut tabernaculum David 

quod cecidit, erigeretur, ut corona abjecta per 14 generationes et 

daretur cuius est ius. (Comment. in quatuor Evangelia I, p. 45.) 
According to Brassac the “genealogy” of St. Matthew is divided 

into three groups of fourteen names each, “probably to help the 

memory” (The Students’ Handbook, p. 241), an opinion which 
has been held occasionally since the Middle Ages. 

In view of this uncertainty, even on the part of Catholics, it 
seems proper to call attention to a solution which may be termed 
definite, as it is based on solid historical ground, and which shows 
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that the question of the numerical symbolism of 3 X 14 is more 
important and far-reaching than is generally accepted. I refer to 
the splendid work of Michael Heer, Die Stammbéume Jesu nach 
Matthéus und Lukas, Freiburg i. Br., 1910. 


Tue REAL MEANING OF 3 X I4 


Heer considers Matthew I. 17 rightly as the key for the under- 
standing of the literary function of the genealogy: “So all the 
generations, etc.” 

This text is undoubtedly authentic, as it is supported by the full 
force of practically all the manuscripts and Versions. Some Old- 
Latin manuscripts, (Codd. Veronensis and Colbertinus) with a few 
Vulgate MSS. and the Ethiopian Version, have the summarizing 
addition: “Hence all generations from Abraham to the arrival of 
Jesus Christ are forty-two generations,” which but confirms the 
correctness of the original three times “fourteen.” ie 

This recapitulating verse 17 with the numerical symbolism four- 
teen is dominated by verse 1: “The book of the generation of 
Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham,” which 
announces the aim and purpose of the genealogy,—4. e., to prove 
that Jesus is the Christ and the son of David and Abraham. The 
relation of verse 17 to verse 1 is that of proof to thesis. Many 
were sons of David and sons of Abraham, without being entitled 
to the dignity of the Messias. The Messias was to be a special son 
of David and Abraham; and this special character is pointed out by 
the significance, till now hidden, of the number fourteen. In other 
words, the meaning of the numerical symbolism of fourteen is the 
heart and soul of the argument that Jesus is the special son of David 
and Abraham and, therefore, the Messias. 

So much is evident from the context. And with this evidence 
falls the much repeated theory that the tripartite division is intended 
by the Evangelist to support the memory. Nor is the view accept- 
able that St. Matthew based the decisive strength of his argument 
on the fact that incidentally the genealogy of the Messias bears the 
characteristic of three times fourteen. Accident was no sufficient 
proof to those who needed and demanded evidence for the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus. Fourteen must have meant something deeper to the 
first readers of the Gospel, something that contained a proof. 
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Neither is St. Jerome’s (Jerome, Ep. ad Fabiol., 78) and Origen’s 
(Origen, Hom. 27 in Num.) theory satisfactory: that 3 X 14 = 42 
had reference to the forty-two years of the Israelites’ wandering 
through the desert, after which God led them to the promised land, 
which implies that likewise the Messias, after forty-two generations, 
introduced His people into His new kingdom. The original text 
of Matthew never mentions the number forty-two. Nor is there. 
any evidence of a division of the Jewish wanderings into 3 X 14 
years. Jt was, therefore, impossible for any reader of St. Matthew 
to detect such a reference to the Jews in the desert. 

Very appealing appears, at first sight, the hypothesis which ex- 
plains the number of the members in both genealogies by reference 
to the cabalistic names of God. It is well known from Jewish tra- 
dition that the original name of God, Jahveh,—. e., the so-called 
“Tetragrammaton” or four-letter-name, was replaced first by a 
name of twelve letters—i. e., “Dodekagrammaton,” and afterwards 
by the name of forty-two and finally that of seventy-two letters. 
Hence it is supposed that St. Matthew’s genealogy refers to the 
divine name of forty-two letters, and St. Luke’s to that of seventy- 
two letters.. But this explanation calls for authenticity and origi- 
nality in the express statement that the sum of all the members of 
the genealogy of St. Matthew amounts to forty-two and that of St. 
Luke to seventy-two. However, where such statements are given 
in manuscripts, they are undoubtedly not authentic. Besides, it is 
most improbable that the divine name of forty-two or seventy-two 
letters goes back to Gospel times. Moreover, it cannot be seen how 
the connection of the Lord’s genealogy with the divine name should 
prove His Messianic character. But just this is the theme of the 
table of Generations. This theory, too, must, therefore, be dis- 
carded. 

There presents itself another possibility. It is well known that 
the Semitic mind is fond of dealing in the mysticism of numbers. 
Although this peculiarity is absolutely foreign to us, it is a very 
important characteristic of Jewish thought. One example may 
suffice to illustrate the situation: The Serpent in the desert is known 
as a symbol of the Messias. Christ Himself refers to it in St. John 
TIT. 14! ‘And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the desert, so must 
the Son of man be lifted up.” The understanding of this Messianic 
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type, which to us is rather strange, is only possible on the basis of 
the mysticism of numbers, familiar to every Jew. According to 
this mysticism the consonants of nachash = n + ch + sh repre- 
sented the numbers 50 + 8 + 300 = 358. But this very number is 
produced by the numerical value of the consonants of “Messias,”— 
i. e., Meshiach =m + sh +i-+h= 40+ 300+ 10+ 8 = 358. 
For a Jew, this mysticism did not require any further explanation. 
The relation between type and antitype was immediately evident to 
a mind raised and trained in this atmosphere of numerical symbol- 
ism. Such being the general situation, it was a priori most probable 
that the meaning of the emphatically repeated number fourteen in 
St. Matthew’s genealogy must be sought in this very same field of 
numerical symbolism. The only difficulty was to find the key to this 
intricate problem. It is Heer’s merit to have discovered this clue 
and to have opened a new understanding of Matthew’s catalogue 
of generations. 


THE KEY TO THE MYSTERY 


The Apocalypse of Baruch, written after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, contains a remarkable text: The prophet sees success- 
ively fourteen waters, one being dark, the next one light. The last 
and fourteenth water 1s light and the time of the Anointed,—t. e., 
of the Messias, has arrived. 

The conclusion is evident: | There was a Jewish tradition about 
the mysticism of number fourteen, according to which fourteen is 
the characteristic number of the Messias,—i. e., the Messianic 
number. Hence, Matthew did not invent this mysticism, but found 
it current at his time and made use of an argument which was 
familiar to every Jewish mind. Therefore he does not need to make 
even an attempt to explain his argumentation with “fourteen.” His 

thesis is clear enough: The Messias has arrived in Jesus, because 
He is, as the prophets foretold, really the Son of David. And the 
sign that marks Him amongst all the descendants of David as the 
One who is the Messias is the number fourteen, which was known 
to all as the characteristic sign of the Messias. 

This interesting tradition about fourteen is supported and illus- 
trated by another one of equal importance. We are again indebted 
to Heer for having called the attention of Biblical students to this 
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point. It is found in a startling note of the Haggadist Rab (about 
300 A.D.) in reference to the sacrifices of Balaam in Num. XXIII. 
We learn from this chapter of Num. that the Moabite king, Balak, 
summoned the Prophet Balaam to curse Israel. By order of Balaam 
the king erected on three different places seven altars for a double 
sacrifice, i. e., for 3X14 = 42 sacrifices. In connection with this 
passage Rab says: By these three times fourteen, i. ¢., forty-two, 
sacrifices Balak merited that the pious Ruth descended from him. 
We have here the same striking combination of three times four- 
teen, as in St. Matthew’s genealogy. And, what is especially note- 
worthy, we have that combination in reference to the descent from 
David, just as in the first Gospel. Hence, according to another 
Jewish tradition, fourteen was, in addition to its Messianic char- 
acter, a Davidic number and used for genealogical purposes. Since 
the Davidic descent is so important in Jewish tradition for one 
reason only, 1. ¢., because David was recognized as the ancestor of 
the Messias, it is easy to see why fourteen was known as a Davidic 
and, at the same time, Messianic number. This is the sacred mysti- 
cism of the number fourteen, deduced, not from subjective divina- 
tions; but from real historical data of the Jewish tradition. Four- 
teen is the Davidico-Messianic mark and He will be the Messias who 
bears this mark. 

Another question appears to be solved by the tradition contained 
in the Haggadah, i. e., whether the threefold repetition of fourteen 
is only incidental or motivated by a special idea or purpose which 
constitutes an integral part of the argumentation. In itself it should 
seem sufficient that the promised Saviour bears the Davidico- 
Messianic number fourteen once. But the Rab-passage with the 
three times fourteen sacrifices suggests that the “three times” is a 
part of the tradition, stating that He is to be the Messias in whom 
the Davidico-Messianic mark is manifested three times. If this was 
the contemporary Jewish view, it would furnish an adequate reason 
why St. Matthew lays so much stress on the three times fourteen 
without giving an explanation of it. 

It is now a matter of secondary importance to know the logical 
basis for this significance of fourteen, although it is not devoid of 
interest. The reason for it is again to be found in the numerical 
mysticism of the Semites, as is largely recognized. Fourteen repre- 
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sents the sum of the numerical value of the consonants of the name 
David, i. e., D-v-d = 4+6+4= 14. As the number 358 to the 
Jewish mind was the representative number of the Messias, so was 
14 equivalent to David. This Davidic character must have been the 
original stage of the history of the numerical mysticism of four- 
teen. The Messianic sense is the logical addition of a further stage. 

The foregoing pages illustrate how much light can be shed on 
New Testament questions by the study of the contemporary Jewish 
ideas and thoughts. 




















HOW TO READ THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


A Rejoinder to Father Drum’s Criticism 


To the Editor of THe HomiLetic AND PasToRAL REVIEW: 


This letter, from the next paragraph onwards, was written before 
| heard of the sad death of your late Scripture editor, which 
occurred, I learn, after a sermon nobly preached in spite of ter- 
rible pain. I offer you my most sincere sympathy in your great 
loss. It is still thought by my superiors that I ought to send this 
letter to you, and I do so with only a few excisions of no substan- 
tial importance. 

Your courtesy enabled me to see some articles devoted in large — 
part to a criticism of four articles of my own, which appeared in 
The Catholic World under the general title: How to Read the 
Fourth Gospel. These were afterwards reprinted in book form, 
with the added approbation of the censor of the Archdiocese of 
Westminster. I beg permission to make a few quotations from 
this book, and do so with no intention of embarking on any fur- 
ther controversy. But it is felt that the strictures passed on my 
articles may have caused surprise, and perhaps pain, and may have 
given cause for anxiety to the editor of The Catholic World, and 
many others. 

I will only premise that in your pages I was usually criticized at 
first for over-emphasizing this, or under-emphasizing that, and for 
using words that might lend themselves to misapprehension. 
But a transition was very quickly made to definite assertions, and 
in particular I was supposed to disregard, and it was throughout 
implied that I denied, the Johannine authorship, in the strict sense, 
of the Fourth Gospel, and its full historicity. Were it but a ques- 
tion of emphasis, one might leave the matter alone. In a book 
which explicitly states that it is not a critical treatise on St. John’s 
Gospel, but devotional, proofs that St. John was its author, or that 
it is a historical: document, and the like, would obviously be ‘out 
of place. Yet I was careful to make these very things quite clear. 
It fell within the scope of the book to do so; to do more, and to 
assert and re-assert what all Catholics may be expected to take for 
754 
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granted, would be as uncalled for as to insist on one’s own or on 
one’s acquaintances’ legitimacy, patriotism or honor. 


AUTHORSHIP 


P. 14. “We maintain that, on critical grounds alone [i. ¢., still 
more do we maintain, if we attend to external authority, such as 
tradition or ecclesiastical decisions, as we do], there is no valid 
reason to suppose that Gospel and Apocalypse and Epistles are not 
alike the work of John, son of Zebedee, the ‘beloved of Our Lord.’ ” 

This sentence was written to exclude every other hypothesis: that 
St. John was not the author; that there were two Johns; that the 
Beloved was not St. John. 

P. 10. “It was in old age that he wrote.” 

P. 14. “John, when he set to work to write his Gospel.” 

Pp. 9, 10. The long comparison between the personalities of 
St. Paul and St. John would be wholly pointless if they did not 
each personally write the documents which go under their names. 

Throughout, I say: “John writes; John thinks.” When I say 
John, I mean John and no one else. 

The possible réle of John’s disciples. P. 11. It is made clear 
that 1f any réle is to be assigned to disciples of St. John in the writ- 
ing of his Gospel, it is to be limited to the improvement of his 
Greek. It is even said, 1b., that “there is no necessary force in the 
arguments which would show that the Gospel and Apocalypse could 
not equally have been written by one man,” 1. e., just as they stand. 
Still, should the differences in the language of these two documents 
appear to require some further explanation, a hypothesis (which I 
find attractive) is offered. “A Catholic can legitimately surmise 

that these disciples were responsible for the differences 
between the Greek of the Gospel and that of the Apocalypse.” 
This is to allow to the disciples a lesser réle than that granted by 
the Biblical Commission to the possible amanuenses and successors 
of Moses; yet even their work is not to be regarded as interfering 
with his authorship. 

P. 11. The disciples, it is said, would be men schooled to listen 
not only to John’s preaching, but to his “dictation.” This excludes 
any suggestion that they might have added their own ideas. 
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P. 12. It is expressly stated that in any case the Gospel is not 
to be described as coming “directly” from their mind, and “indi- 
rectly” from St. John’s. The Gospel according to St. Mark, how- 
ever closely it adhered to the preaching of St. Peter, must yet be 
called, “The Gospel according to St. Mark,” and not, “according 
to St. Peter’; but: 

“It would be wrong to call the Fourth Gospel, “The Gospel 

_ according to John’s Disciples.’ It is altogether John’s.” Yet I 

' agree that the passage quoted on p. 381, of THe HoMILETIC AND 
PasTORAL REVIEW is open to discussion and might well be put 
differently. 


HISTORICITY 


P. 124. “This at least is obvious: John gives himself as an 
eye witness of historical fact. I cannot see that this can be seri- 
ously disputed. Moreover if the objective reality of what he wit- 
nesses is to be doubted, the whole character of his witness is 
impaired.” Instances are then given of the necessity of the author’s 
telling the objective historical truth, if his argument is to stand. 
Ib., “You have the quite definite assertions of the character and 
purpose of the book itself, resting entirely on the reliability of its 
author.” 

More quotations follow, finally: 

P. 125. “Could appeal to personal experience [of the facts 
related], full sense experience, be made more emphatic?” 

P. 15. After describing the view that St. John’s Gospel is pious 
fiction, allegory, or subjective, or speculative or intuitional theology, 
I say: “This view is, to our mind, and according to the Church’s 
tradition and her recent decrees, positively false and, indeed, fan- 
tastically so.” 


P. 20. “John uses the same facts as the Synoptists do, or other 
facts historically as true.” 

It makes no difference that I say, as I emphatically do, that John 
saw a spiritual meaning and value in the facts. Certainly no one 
can prove that he did not. He did; and that does not diminish in 
any way their objective historical value. Nor can I see in anything 
I have anywhere written any hint that I mean that it does. Nor 
does the word “‘symbolical” imply historical untruth. The Blood 
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and Water flowing from Our Lord’s Side were symbolical of much; 
that does not prevent their historical reality. 

Appendix 1. The argument is that not even when dealing with 
the Logos, did John borrow ideas from alien sources. If I think I 
can legitimately maintain that very extreme position, a fortiori I 
do not think he borrowed his other ideas, let alone his incidents, 
from any alien source. He says what happened, and he taught what 
Christ revealed. Anything approaching any other doctrine is ex- 
plicitly rejected in the clearest way on p. 116. In short, so clear 
are these passages, that if by mischance anything anywhere else were 
obscure, it would have to be interpreted at all costs according to 
these passages. 

But I do not consider anything elsewhere is obscure. By a sin- 

gular good chance, these chapters, having been written at different 
times, were read and criticized and finally censored by an unusually 
large number of competent persons in Ireland and England, and 
only one sentence was pointed out to me by the very careful censor 
of the Archdiocese as possibly lending itself to misinterpretation. 
Of course I gladly altered it. No one else that I have ever heard 
of, lay or clerical, has discovered anything remotely resembling 
what your pages state to be in my small book. Had I even 
“neglected,” let alone defied, the tradition of the Fathers, or the 
Church’s ordinary teaching, or the Decrees of the Biblical Com- 
mission, to which I allude at least twice with due deference, I should 
very soon have been told of it. 
' Three more general points. I am said “frankly” to adopt an 
“Alexandrian” method of exegesis, even though I do not go all 
lengths in allegorizing. This is based on a line of Origen, quoted 
as a chapter-heading. It is then argued from other words of Ori- 
gen’s, which I do not quote, that he thought with contempt of the 
historical sense of the Gospel narrative and valued, exclusively, 
spiritual meanings attached by his subjective preferences to the 
text. The illation is that I do so too. I might say that I do not 
quite agree with your author’s assessment of Origen. Anyhow, 
Origen said nothing so strong, here as, “The letter killeth.” And 
I certainly say that I cannot be accused of basing myself on 
that part precisely of an author which I do not quote. But I pre- 
fer to quote myself: 
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P. 116. “There have been those who tell us that John’s Gospel 
; is accessible to Alexandrian ways of thought, spiritual- 
izes the old materialism and in fine offers a Christianity ‘acceptable 
to culture.’ Chill and worldly notion, which the Evangelist would 
have rejected with horror, and from which even we turn, indignant. 
The Gnostics travelled along that road; the Gnosis is dead.” 

Another point quite missed, is this: Any author, inspired or not, 
can say a thing, and, if he likes, teach something through it. He 
means to say, and teach, that. This will not prevent him having his 
mind full of a number of associated ideas, to which he more or less 
adverts. Thus if an inspired writer like St. John narrates a his- 
torical episode, it is infallibly true that this episode happened. Also, 
he may teach a dogma; then that dogma is true. Over these falls 
the sanction of the Church. That need not prevent us examining 
reverently what probably were the associated ideas present to his 
mind, while narrating and teaching. Thus it seems probable that 
St. John, writing his Prologue, had the first chapter of Genesis not 
far from his mind. To surmise that he may have, is not to saddle 
him with “meanings” that Catholic tradition does not sanction. It 
is not even to embark upon the ocean of “applied senses,” as for 
example Fr. Galway does in his Watches of the Passion, or as we 
all do, in the Canticle. The point is a psychological one, and not 
theological nor exegetical. 

Finally, it is feared that I substitute impressionism for reason 
and love for logic, and make a false analysis of the Act of Faith. 
I confess that my English, in one place, conceivably gave an excuse 
for one very grave misinterpretation. On pp. 134, 135, I quote, or 
paraphrase a number of Our Lord’s sayings, and then ask: “Does 
not this reduce all the act of faith to mere feeling and emotion?” 
and proceed to say that St. John states “this” as clearly as possible. 
Your author takes “this” to refer to “feeling and emotion,” whereas 
I should have thought it clearly referred to our Lord’s words quoted 
just above and just below. However, since misconception appears 
possible, I will alter that if occasion arise. But I will again quote 
myself. I assume it granted that I say that Jesus Christ claims to 
give us a unique revelation from God. How does St. John argue 
that Christ guarantees His claim? 
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P. 124. “The first external witness is John’s own.” That is, 
the facts related in the Scriptures are true. 

P. 126. The argumentum ad Iudaeos, that the Baptist gave 
witness. Ib., the argument from prophecy. It was a valid argu- 
ment, but did not convince the Jews, not because it was not authori- 
tative, but because of their ill-will; the veil was upon their hearts, 
as St. Paul says. 

P. 128to 132. The argument from miracles. ‘“Christ’s miracles 
are a sufficient guarantee of the divine sanction of His message.” 
“God’s veracity is involved. Were Jesus a liar, or deceived, His 
divine works would be sufficient to convict His Father of abetting 
His lie or deception.” (P. 128, note.) 

This is ample to show that I state unmistakably the ordinary 
apologetic of the schools, and the doctrine of the Vatican Council, 
etc.: Prophecy fulfilled in Christ, and Miracles worked by Him, 
are true proofs that He is God’s accredited Spokesman, and that the 
Gospels truthfully tell us that such prophecies were fulfilled in Him, 
and such miracles worked by Him. 

The rest of the book is taken up, on the whole, not indeed with 
analyzing the act of faith, but with the problem: Why do not all 
men, then, believe? The answer is, tht they either do not see the 
evidence properly, or, seeing it, resist it, owing to bad will; and 
that the only thing that can make them give in a supernatural assent 
to the evidence is the grace of God. All this is certain, and there is 
no trace in it of subjectivism. If I insist, as I do, and as St. John 
most certainly does, on the importance of love, it is now clear that 
I must mean that little knowledge and much love is better than much 
knowledge and no love. Such is the fot du charbonnier, which no 
one will deny is faith. 

It was not, I suppose, observed that the question had ceased to be 
one of analyzing the act of faith as such, and had become something 
quite different, the description of a person. One, that is, who is 
making the act of faith, and knows he is making it, though he sees 
no more evidence than he did aforetime. There would be no prob- 
lem, I should have nothing to talk about, were the act of faith not 
intellectual. The problem is, that the man sees the evidence, and 
yet does not believe. Then . . ._ he does believe. What has 
happened? An influx of grace, to which he has yielded. What, 
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then, in the concrete, is likely to be his experience of this interior 
fact? 

The book ends (p. 143) with the emphatic assertion, so that no 
one can have the least doubt as to the nature of our Catholic Faith: 
[together with any personal experience whatsoever] “comes sub- 
mission to that Church’s doctrine to which all saints, however tri- 
umphantly ecstatic, have yielded their unhesitating assent.” 

I thank you for the opportunity of making this quite clear, which 
I do in all friendliness, and with warm recognition of the services 
rendered by your REvIEw. 

I am, Sir, obediently yours, 


C. C. MarTINDALE, S.J. 





THE SACRAMENT OF EXTREME UNCTION 


By StTanisLaus Woywop, O.F.M. 


The Epistle of St. James (V. 14) gives a good description of the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction and of its purpose and effects. This 
is the only reference in the New Testament to the sacrament which 
the Saviour gave to the Church for the special help and protection 
of persons in danger of death, because of one or another of the 
many ailments which afflict mankind. The Fathers of the first 
centuries of Christianity speak of the bishop as the minister of this 
sacrament. The bishop is spoken of as the ordinary minister of 
practically all the sacraments in the early patristic period. The 
priests were the assistants of the bishop, and when necessity 
demanded, he employed them in the administration of the sacra- 
ments. 

St. James says that the sick person should call the presbyters to 
pray over him and anoint him with oil. The term “presbyters” 
does not necessarily indicate priests; for it is a well known fact 
that in the early days of the Church the terms “presbyter” and 
“bishop” had as yet no technical meaning, designating priest and 
bishop exclusively. We find, however, in the early history of the 
Church, that priests were commissioned by the bishops to adminis- 
ter Extreme Unction, chiefly because it was practically impossible 
for the bishop to visit all the sick personally. Up to the thirteenth 
century we frequently read that several priests took an active part 
in the anointing of the sick, and the Oriental Rites still continue this 
practice. 


MATTER AND FoRM OF EXTREME UNCTION 


The Code states that the Sacrament of Extreme Unction must be 
administered by sacred anointings with properly blessed olive oil 
and pronouncing the words prescribed in the rituals approved by 
the Church. (Canon 937.) 

The matter of the sacrament is here described as “olive oil, prop- 
erly blessed.’’ Persons familiar with the Old Testament know that 
a sacred symbolism was attached to the olive oil used in a number 
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of religious rites of the Mosaic Law. Its use in the consecration of 
priests and other important religious functions of the Old Testa- 
ment served as a figure or type of the New Testament religion. 
Wherefore, we do not find it surprising that olive oil is employed 
frequently as a sacred symbol in the religious functions of the 
Church. 

The first formulas for the blessing of the holy oils which have 
been preserved to us from antiquity are those contained in the 
Sacramentarium Gelasianum. ‘The custom of blessing the oil is, 
however, of more ancient origin. St. Basil the Great does not hesi- 
tate to ascribe it to apostolic tradition. Indeed, as early a writer as 
Tertullian speaks of the blessed oil with which the Christians are 
anointed immediately after Baptism. 

The holy oils, blessed for use in anointing persons whom illness 
had put into danger of death, were formerly used, not only by the 
priest in the administration of Extreme Unction, but also privately 
by the Christians in case of sickness. According to the Ordo 
Romanus I, the people brought oil to the church on Holy Thursday, 
when the holy oils for the use of the church were blessed, and after 
the ceremony it was returned to them, to be used in their homes. 

The form or words which are to accompany the anointment are 
not explicitly mentioned in the Code. We are referred to the 
approved rituals of the Church. There have been various formulas 
in use, from the early centuries to the sixteenth, in the Latin Rite. 
St. James, in his reference to Extreme Unction, does not mention 
any definite form of prayer, but says merely that the presbyters are 
to pray over the sick person. From the purpose and the effect 
which St. James attributes to the sacred anointment, it is evident 
what the essence of the prayer should be. The ancient formulas 
which have come down to us in various manuscripts from different 
centuries are generally in the form of a prayer for bodily health and 
for forgiveness of sins. A few formulas are in the direct or impera- 
tive form; for instance, “I anoint thee with the blessed oil in the 
name of the Holy Trinity that thou be saved;” or again, “In the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, reigning 
forever and ever, receive health of body and forgiveness of all thy 
sins.” The introduction of the Roman Ritual of the sixteenth 
century into most dioceses of the European countries caused the 
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formula of that ritual to become practically universal throughout 
the Latin Church. 


Tue MINISTER OF EXTREME UNCTION 


This sacrament can be validly administered only by a priest. 
Saving the rules of Canons 397, section 3 and 514, sections I-3, 
the pastor of the parish in which the sick person finds himself is the 
ordinary minister. In case of necessity or with the permission, at 
least reasonably presumed, of the pastor or of the local Ordinary, 
any other priest may administer this sacrament. (Canon 938.) 


The sacred order of the priesthood is a necessary condition for 
the valid administration of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. In 
the beginning of the Church, as we have seen above, the bishop was 
considered the ordinary minister of this sacrament. In the course 
of time, the number of Christians increased to such an extent that 
many parishes had to be established in the large cities and in towns 
and villages, so that it was impossible for the bishop to administer 
it to all the sick, and the pastors in charge of these parishes were 
entrusted with the administration. 

The pastor is called the ordinary minister of Extreme Unction, 
because he is the one who ordinarily has the right and the duty to 
administer it. In case of necessity any priest may confer Extreme 
Unction; also in a case not of necessity a priest may give Extreme 
Unction if he has the permission of the pastor, or good reason to 
presume such permission. 

The canons referred to in Canon 938 are exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule that the pastor is ordinarily entitled to administer 
Extreme Unction to all Catholics who, at the time of dangerous 
sickness, are within the territory of his parish. Canon 397, sec- 
tion 3, rules that the dignitaries and canons, according to the rules 
of precedence, have the right and duty to administer the last sacra- 
ments to their bishop. Canon 514, sections 1-3, rules that in all 
clerical religious communities the superior of the house has the 
right and the duty to give the last sacraments to his religious sub- 
jects and the lay persons who stay permanently in his house. In 
the convents of sisters with solemn vows the ordinary confessor 
administers the last rites. In other lay communities the pastor, 
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or the chaplain who has been appointed with parochial rights over 
the religious house or institute, has the right to administer the last 
sacraments. 

The Code continues: the ordinary minister is obliged in justice 
to administer the sacrament, either in person or through some other 
priest, and in case of necessity any priest is bound in charity to do 
so. (Canon 939.) 

The rule given here in reference to‘the pastor is general and 
applies equally to other sacraments, whenever the people of his 
parish reasonably ask for them. On one hand the office which the 
pastor holds entails the obligation of ministering to the people; on 
the other hand the people have, by Canon Law, a strict right to 
demand the sacraments. 

Other priests have no obligation in law towards the people of a 
particular parish but there remains the general duty of Christian 
charity to assist those who stand in need of help. Inasmuch as 
spiritual distress is even more serious than temporal want, it is evi- 
dent that the obligation to assist people in danger of death is very 
seriously binding on any priest who knows that there is nobody 
else at hand to help or assist them spiritually. Thank God, the his- 
tory of the nineteen hundred years of the existence of the Church 
can tell of but rare and isolated cases where priests have neglected 
the dying for reasons of danger to their own lives. The late war, 
in which hundreds of priests voluntarily risked their lives to assist 
wounded and dying soldiers, has given fresh proof of the fact that 
a priest will not refuse, in fear of danger, to hasten to the assistance 
of a Christian soul when he is called or when he learns of its criti- 
cal condition through others. 


THE SuBJECT OF ExtTREME UNCTION 


Extreme Unction can only be given to one of the faithful who, 
after having reached the age of discretion, is in danger of death, 
through sickness or old age. This sacrament cannot be repeated 
during the same illness unless the sick person convalesces after 
having been anointed and suffers a relapse, bringing on another 
crisis in his illness. (Canon 940.) 

According to the law laid down in this Canon, the person who 
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is to receive Extreme Unction must have reached the years of dis- 
cretion, that is to say, the age which recognizes and knows the 
difference between right and wrong. The purpose of the sacrament 
is to wipe out the reliquiae peccatorum. Where there has been no 
possibility of committing sin, this purpose could not be accomplished. 
The precise period when a child may be said to have discretion 
cannot be determined with mathematical accuracy. Generally a 
child of seven years of age is considered able to discern right from 
wrong, but actually a child may have sufficient discretion to be 
capable of committing sin sooner; it may also happen that even at 
seven years of age there is not sufficient discretion. Therefore, 
though it has been the rule, for many centuries, to administer 
Extreme Unction to children who have reached the years of dis- 
cretion, it is not possible to determine uniformly the precise age 
when that discretion is possessed. It is evident that one rule can- 
not be applied to all cases. The age of seven years will serve, how- 
ever, as a good average. The Roman Ritual does not specify any 
age, but makes use of the same terms as the Code, the use of reason 
and age of discretion. 

Furthermore, the Code says that Extreme Unction cannot be 
given except to those who are in danger of death through sickness 
or old age. The degree of sickness is another element which is 
incapablé of precise ascertainment. This much is certain,—that the 
danger of death need not be imminent, nor the sickness so serious 
that there is no hope of recovery. It suffices, according to the 
Roman Ritual, that the sickness be dangerous. The ancient prac- 
tice of the Church teaches the same principle,—that an attack of 
any illness which may be fatal to the patient is sufficient ground 
for administering Extreme Unction, and that it is by no means 
necessary to wait until it takes a bad turn. We read in several 
rituals of the ninth and following centuries that the sick person 
should stand or kneel, or recite the Our Father and answer the ques- 
tions addressed to him,—all this indicates that the sick person was 
not very near death when receiving this sacrament. The Roman 
Catechism warns us not to delay the sacred anointment until the 
sick person is beyond all hope of recovery and deprived of all 
vitality and the use of reason. 

There is a wide-spread superstitious fear of this sacrament among 
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the people, and yet the very words of St. James in his description 
of Extreme Unction clearly show that our Lord intended the 
sacred anointment not only for the benefit of the soul, but also for 
the bodily health of the sick person. Deeply rooted erroneous opin- 
ions among the people cannot be overcome except by strenuous and 
continuous counter efforts to enlighten them. On these weak spots 
of religious knowledge the priest should concentrate his efforts in 
the instructions to both old and young. 


The second section of Canon 940 teaches that Extreme Unction 
can be given once only in the same sickness. In cases of tubercu- 
losis, cancer and other protracted diseases it may be difficult to 
determine when Extreme Unction should be administered. The 
Code seems to refer to protracted diseases, when it says that the 
sacred anointment should not be repeated in the same illness unless 
the sick person improved after receiving the sacrament and after- 
wards fell into another crisis. Generally a crisis does not last very 
long; if the sick person recovers somewhat and then seems to suffer 
a relapse, he may be anointed again. Just how much time there 
should be between one anointment and a repetition of the sacra- 
ment cannot be determined by any fixed rule. In some diseases a 
crisis develops and passes more slowly than in others. One month 
should usually be sufficient, but in some cases, pneumonia, for 
example, one crisis may pass in nine days and another come on. 
When doubtful whether it is the same crisis or a new one, a repeti- 
tion of the sacrament is rather to be favored. 


CONDITIONAL EXTREME UNCTION 


When one is in doubt whether the sick person has attained the 
use of reason, whether he is really in danger of death or whether 
he is dead, this sacrament should be given conditionally. (Canon 
941.) 

This sacrament is not to be administered to those who, without 
repentance, obstinately persevere in obvious mortal sin; if doubt- 
ful in such a case, the sacred anointment may be made condition- 
ally. (Canon 942.) 

Here are four cases in which Extreme Unction is to be given 
conditionally: (1) doubt about the use of reason; (2) doubt about 
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the reality of danger of death; (3) doubt about death itself; 
(4) doubt about proper disposition, amounting to refusal of the 
sacrament. 

The use of reason is, as we have seen above, presumed in a child 
of seven years of age, and unless there are good reasons to the 
contrary, the presumption is, for all practical purposes, as good as 
certainty. In the cases of children under seven years of age and 
mentally defective persons, so afflicted from infancy, doubt about 
sufficiency of discretion may arise; the sacrament is then given 
conditionally. It need hardly be mentioned, also, that children who 
have not yet made their first confession must be anointed if they 
have sufficient use of reason to commit sin. 

In some cases the priest will be in doubt whether the sick person 
is really in danger of death. Early in his sacred ministry the priest 
will frequently be in a quandary, because he can learn to judge the 
character of various ailments only by experience. If the family 
was not informed of the nature of the disease, which the physician, 
for obvious reasons, does not disclose, as a rule, the priest should 
speak to him privately. If that is not possible, he must use his own 
judgment; if the case appears dangerous to him, though he has no 
exact idea of the nature of the illness, he may anoint the patient 
conditionally. 

Doubt as to actual death may arise in those cases where the priest 
arrives shortly after the sick person has ceased to give any signs 
of life. The moment when the separation of the soul from the body 
occurs is unknown. It is commonly held that some space of time 
intervenes between the last apparent signs of life and the actual 
separation of the soul from the body. In cases of protracted illness 
and gradual weakening of vitality it is generally believed that the 
space of time between apparent death and actual separation of the 
soul is very short. In cases of sudden collapse, accidents, strokes 
of apoplexy and the like, some writers on this subject hold that 
even two hours after the last signs of life Extreme Unction could 
be given conditionally. The Roman Ritual directs that when in 
doubt as to the death of a person, the priest should express the 
conditional anointment by the words: Si vivis, per istam sanctam 
Unctionem, etc. 

The necessary disposition is that the sick person be willing to 
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receive Extreme Unction and have at least an imperfect contrition 

for all his mortal sins; wherefore the Code states that those who 
persevere obstinately and openly in mortal sin, cannot receive the 
sacrament. If this state of mind is not plainly evident, the sick 
person may be anointed conditionally. Until the Code was pub- 
lished authors generally held that in case of doubtful disposition 
Extreme Unction should be given absolutely, because when the 
sacrament is given absolutely, though the sick person is not worthy 
to receive the grace of the sacrament at the time, there is a possi- 
bility that the sacramental grace revives and takes effect as soon as 
he is properly disposed. On the other hand, if the sacrament is 
given on condition that he is properly disposed and he does not 
have that disposition he does not receive the sacrament at all and 
the sacramental grace cannot then, of course, revive. 


Some commentators on the Code explain the phrase of Canon 
942, st hoc dubium fuerit, conferatur sub conditione, as having ref- 
erence to the intention. They say that under those conditions the 
intention of the sick person to receive the sacrament is doubtful and 
that for this reason the sacrament is to be given conditionally. If, 
however, his disposition merely is doubtful, Extreme Unction can 
be given absolutely. The distinction is rather technical, for in 
many cases, the disposition certainly influences the intention to 
receive, or not to receive, the sacrament. Yet, there is a difference 
between a case where there is no intention to receive and a case 
where there is will and intention to receive the sacrament, but it is 


doubtful whether there is sufficient detestation of and aversion to 
mortal sin. 





ADMINISTRATION OF EXTREME UNCTION TO UNCONSCIOUS 
PATIENTS 


Sick persons who, while they were still conscious, asked for the 
sacrament at least implicitly, or who very likely would have asked 
for it, may be anointed absolutely, though they afterwards have lost 
consciousness or the use of reason. (Canon 943.) 






Persons who ask for the sacrament and subsequently lose con- 
sciousness certainly have the necessary intention for receiving 
Extreme Unction. It is but reasonable to suppose that their inten- 
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tion perseveres. Proper disposition for the worthy reception of 
the sacrament is likewise presumed in such cases, unless there is 
evidence to the contrary. The Church goes still further, and admits 
an interpretative intention to receive Extreme Unction; for the 
Code states that Extreme Unction may also be given uncondition- 
ally to those from whose life one can reasonably presume that they 
would have asked for the sacrament, had they known or realized the 
danger of approaching death. These rules are based upon reason- 
able presumption in favor of the sick person. All presumption in 
law falls, of course, when in a particular case there is evidence to 
the contrary; for if there are signs and circumstances clearly indi- 
cating a want of intention to receive the sacrament, no priest could 
in good conscience administer it. If the circumstances make the 
intention doubtful, conditional Extreme Unction can be adminis- 
tered. 


OBLIGATION TO RECEIVE EXTREME UNCTION 


Though this sacrament is not in itself a necessary means for 
salvation, nobody is permitted to neglect it. Great care and solici- 
tude should be used to have the sick person receive Extreme Unction 
while he is still fully conscious. (Canon 944.) 

The wording of this Canon carefully avoids deciding the con- 
troversy among theologians concerning the obligation to receive 
Extreme Unction. The question does not seem to be of practical 
importance. We cannot imagine how a Catholic, sound in mind 
and otherwise well disposed to receive the sacraments of the dying, 
could refuse to receive Extreme Unction, unless he is grossly 
ignorant or has a superstitious fear of the sacred anointment. This 
superstitious fear sometimes prevents the priest from obtaining the 
consent of the sick person to administer Extreme Unction. Still, 
one cannot say that such a person despises or willfully neglects the 
sacrament; his mental attitude is wrong but he is not altogether 
responsible. Naturally a Catholic will be anxious to receive the last 
sacraments and will pray God to grant him the grace of so doing, 
especially with regard to regard to Extreme Unction, which the 
Saviour instituted, in His mercy, to take care of the human soul in 
the most important moments of its life on earth. 




















PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By Dom S. Louism_Et, O.S.B. 


Our Daily Breviary 


Benedicite sacerdotes Domini Domino. 


A Salvation Army captain, a large creature, looking very mascu- 
line in her cap and mock-regimentals, sat in a railway compartment, 
opposite a priest. He, good man, taking no notice whatever of the 
hard looks and frowns with which she favored him, went on quietly 
reading some part of his Breviary. When he had finished, he closed 
his book with a subdued sigh of satisfaction and allowed himself 
to take a survey of the surroundings, and showed, by his attitude 
and expression of face, that he would be well pleased to fall into 
friendly conversation with any genial fellow-traveller who might 
give him the least encouragement. Then it was that, with the 
impudence and fanaticism not uncommon among this kind of people, 
the so-called captain broke in upon him, saying: 

“Sir, don’t you think you should have employed your time more 
profitably, had you read your Bible instead of all those popish 
prayers?” 

With an amused smile, the priest opened his Breviary again at 
the places marked with signets and replied: 

“Let us see: are not psalms fifty-nine, sixty, sixty-one, sixty-five 
and sixty-seven in the Bible? What about those three lessons from 
the second Book of Kings? Then there comes an extract from the 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Ephesians; then chapter eleven of the 
gospel of St. Luke, after which more psalms and a glorious canticle 
from Isaias. Are not all these popish prayers (as you elegantly call 
them) part and parcel of the Bible? You, yourself,—if I may ask, 
—have you read as much as all that out of your own Bible today? 
Ah! No answer. I suppose, then, I may take it for granted you 
have not. May I ask, further, whether you have read any part of 
your Bible today? If so: out with it; what part have you read? 
Psalms? Prophets? Gospels? St. Paul’s Epistles? Revelation 
(as you call the Apocalypse) ? What? not even the least little frag- 
ment of any of them?” 
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In her surprise at such home thrusts the captain had been unable 
to frame a reply. The priest went on: 

“Well, now, we popish priests read as much as I have just shown 
you every day of our lives, and much more. Shall I show you what 
more there is for me to read before I have done my day’s task in 
this regard? No. . . . You do not care to hear more of 
this? Beitso. But mind, you brought it on; I was forced in self- 
defence to thrust all this upon your attention. And now,” with a 
twinkle in his eyes, “if you will read some of your Bible today, let 
me recommend to you: 1 Tim. II. 11, 12; I Cor. XIV. 32-35. Shall 
I write these two references for you? There.” 

By this time our gallant Salvation Army captain had recovered 
from her surprise, and of course she could not acknowledge herself 
beaten. 

“Tt is,” she asserted, “but too well known that priests are against 
the Bible.” 

Nothing could make her recede from this position. A mule could 
not have held its ground more stoutly. 

We are all well aware that the thick carapace of prejudices which 
has been formed by centuries of Protestant misrepresentations, over 
certain minds otherwise honest and kindly enough, is simply appall- 
ing. Arguments of sound reason, the best ascertained facts of his- 
tory, even the plainest and most direct evidence of their own senses, 
are quietly turned aside, when it is a question of Catholic persons 
and Catholic practices. On the other hand, the most atrocious libels 
a thousand times refuted, the most absurd calumnies, are serenely 
swallowed by them, and like the preposterous baby trotted out in 
the advertisements of some patent medicines, they even cry for 
more. It evidently makes them feel uncommonly good to find us 
so perfectly wicked. They would be very sorry to find us other- 
wise. The ignorant and uneducated, especially if they also have some 
self-conceit, as is invariably the case with self-appointed preachers 
of the Word of God, are particularly susceptible of such impressions. 
As is to be expected, it vitiates their very nature. Nothing but a 
most powerful grace could possibly set them right. Thankless as 
the task may appear, I think it is our duty to nail instantly down 
every lie that is uttered against the Church in our presence. 

All this by the way. Let us now return to our subject. 
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As a matter of fact, no one ever reads the Bible as assiduously or 
as much as the faithful priest who devoutly recites his office as set 
down for him by the Church. Day by day, year in, year out, year 
after year, from the age of twenty-four until he dies—be that date 
ever so far remote, a quarter of a century, half a century or more 
—that man will have been reading his Bible in the various parts of 
the Divine Office. All this, independently of what he may have 
been adding by his handling of the Holy Scriptures in the way of 
study for his own personal edification, or for the preparation of his 
sermons. It may, therefore, very well be assumed that hardly any- 
one reads the Bible to such an extent and so assiduously as a priest. 

No one reads the Bible to better purpose either. The priest, in 
the daily recitation of the Divine Office, does not read passages of 
the Bible for his own gratification, nor out of curiosity, nor to » 
secure some university degree with honor and emoluments, nor to 
display his knowledge as a teacher, preacher or writer; but purely 
and simply to pay a solemn tribute of adoration to God. Our recita- 
tion of all these parts of Holy Scripture, interwoven with some 
rhythmical hymns and some pages of the Fathers, is only a prayer, 
assumed as a bounden duty, said in a public capacity; it is expected 
to “rise as incense in the sight of the Lord.” 

O holy priest, who perhaps receive but scant consolation from 
your people! You may, at times, be tempted to ask in some bitter- 
ness of spirit: “What good am I doing?” But you celebrate the 
Holy Sacrifice every day; you say devoutly your daily Office; you 
take up and carry the heavy cross of adverse circumstances : are these 
things so very little? To speak only of the Divine Office; when- 
ever you open your breviary and sign your lips with the Sign of the 
Cross, you do a princely act, you are admitted to deal directly with 
God, you rise above all things mundane, with a crown of gold and 
precious stones on your head and flowing robes invisible, you join 
the choirs of all the blessed angels and saints and lift up your voice 
in praise of the Divine Majesty. Is this nothing? Will no good 
come of it? Listen to what St. James tells us: 

Multum valet deprecatio justi assidua. 

Is there a more assiduous supplication than that of the priest's 
recitation of his Breviary? Every day of his life, seven times dur- 
ing the day and again in the middle of the night; for, however he 
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may be compelled by circumstances to distribute his Day-Hours and 
Matins and Lauds, it amounts to that, it comes to what the prophet 
said: Septies m die laudem dixi tibt, and Media nocte surgebam ad 
confitendum tibi; it carries out the idea of the Church, the mentem 
Ecclesiae, which is to the effect that all over the world, from the 
rising of the sun to the going down thereof, the sweet majesty of 
God be praised officially, by her ministers, day and night, in her cor- 
porate name and in the name of the whole world. 

Truly, what a man of prayer is a holy priest, with his daily Mass, 
daily Breviary, sacred functions, administration of the sacraments, 
as these present themselves to be performed, and the inspirations of 
his own personal piety! Multum valet deprecatio ejus. Who will 
tell us what he obtains from God, or how much his prayers weigh 
in the balance of divine justice against the sins of the world? In 
the eyes of politicians, of worldlings, he is no good, does not count, 
he is idle, he is a drone, a parasite on society; he ought to be made 
to handle the plow or the murderous implements of war; he ought 
to be dispensed with, hunted down, starved out, suppressed. And 
yet multum valet. But for him what would become of the world? 

In the second Book of Machabees (Ch. XV) is the account of a 
dream or vision which the valorous Judas Machabee had, on the 
eve of his encounter with the formidable army of Nicanor. “Now 
the vision was in this manner: Onias who had been high priest, a 
good and virtuous man, modest in his looks, gentle in his manners, 
and graceful in his speech, and who from a child was exercised in 
virtues” (what an ideal picture for a priest, by the way), “holding 
up his hands, prayed for all the people of the Jews. After this, 
there appeared also another man, admirable for age and glory, 
environed with great beauty and majesty. Then Onias answering 
said: This is a lover of his brethren and of the people of Israel: 
this is he that prayeth much for the people and for all the holy city. 
Jeremias the prophet of God. Whereupon Jeremias stretched forth 
his right hand and gave to Judas a sword of gold, saying: Take 
this holy sword, a gift from God, wherewith thou shalt overthrow 
the adversaries of my people Israel.’ 

The true captain in the true salvation army is the Catholic priest 
in the act of reciting his daily Office. Like Onias, holding up his 
hands, he prays for all the people of God, that is, both in the name 
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and on behalf of the people of God. Of him as well as of the holy 
prophet Jeremias can it be said: “This is a lover of his brethren 

this is he that prayeth much for the people and for the 
holy city.” Of this humble priest can it be said that he hands a 
sword of gold to the pious layman who makes it his business to 
fight the battles of the Lord against the adversaries of the Christian 
name in the various avocations of social life, such as it is nowadays. 

Let us now turn our attention to another feature of the Divine 
Office which ought also to enhance its value in our eyes. It is this, 
namely, that next to his Mass, the recitation of his Breviary is the 
greatest means the priest has of procuring and promoting his own 
personal sanctification. This comes from two different causes. 

First, because the pious recitation of the Breviary has of itself a 
wonderful virtue of sanctification. Every act of prayer, inde- 
pendently of its merit for eternity and impetrative power, has such 
a virtue: a Pater, an Ave, an ejaculatory prayer; but here is much 
more—such an act, so solemn, so protracted, so unselfish, so in- 
tensely holy—we may well take it for granted that, of itself, it goes 
a long way to make a saint of the man who performs it every day 
and as piously as he is able to. It is true that the priest does not 
then pray in his own private capacity or for himself, but officially, 
in the name of the Church and for the whole world; nevertheless 
he is the very first to be benefited by the shower of graces he causes 
to fall on the world. This stands to reason and needs no demonstra- 
tion. Moreover it is clear also that God would not have it other- 
wise. Our Lord would not suffer Himself to be outdone in gener- 
osity by His faithful servant. 

The other way in which our Divine Office proves to be of great 
value in respect to the work of a priest’s own sanctification is that 
it imposes such a strict and salutary discipline on him. It calls for 
a good deal of self-restraint, abnegation and spirit of faith on his 
| part. On one point in particular it calls for vigilance and a certain 
} display of energy, namely, on the natural tendency we all have to 








} perform this divine task with undue haste. 

It is a curious phenomenon that in all the branches of human 
activity, not excepting even the works of art, there is a tendency, 
as the work proceeds, to hurry it to its finish. This is no less 
true of us than of any other class of men, no less with regard to 
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the celebration of Mass or the recitation of the Divine Office than 
to any other of our occupations ; the more so, if one happens to be 
celebrating Mass or reciting the Office at the same time as another 
priest. There is a tendency to try to outdo the other in point 
of celerity and secretly to plume oneself on the achievement, as 
though it were some proof of personal superiority over the other. 
Insane! I grant you; but there it is, and we yield to it almost 
unconsciously, unless, of course, we be very much indeed on our 
guard and very determined to conquer this prompting of vitiated 
nature. 

Age quod agis. We have but one thing to do at a time, and we 
are expected to do it well, and of all things this one in particular, 
the worthy recitation of the divine praises. 

Non cito fit ut bene. *Tis not by running post-haste through a 
task that we shall accomplish it successfully, satisfactorily. Instead 
of looking on our daily Office as an intolerable burden, well-nigh 
useless and meaningless, to be got rid of as fast as possible, we 
ought, on the contrary, to act like spiritual gourmets, learn to 
enjoy it, educate our spiritual palate to relish it, to discern and 
taste its various modes of sweetness and appreciate them duly. In 
this regard the pious secular priest has an advantage over the 
monk in choir, to the extent that he is not obliged to keep a uniform 
pace, and is not relentlessly carried onward with the tide of unin- 
terrupted psalmody. He can pause when he likes, he can slacken 
the pace where he happens to find special delights and allow him- 
self time, so to say, to sip its divine sweetness. I know priests who 
do so and who find the practice a wonderful asset in their spiritual 
life. These are they who sing the melodies of the heart in the 
plain-song of the love of God. 

Some priests are habitually faithful to the daily recitation of the 
Breviary, but seem to have no scruple, however, about omitting 
it when on their holidays. Can this be done tutdé conscientia@? I 
should say, certainly not, as far as I am able to judge. I have not 
yet discovered any act of the Holy See or of some of the Sacred 
Congregations, granting such an exemption. Let it not be said 
of us: Effugerunt Dei laudem et benedictiones ejus: ‘They have 
run away from the duty of praising and blessing God.” (Sap. XV. 
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19). The recitation of the Divine Office is, in one respect, like the 
practice of our priestly chastity; there is no holiday for it. 

When a poor priest is hastening to his spiritual ruin, one of 
the first things he puts away is his recitation of the Divine Office, 
not all at once or all in a lump; but at first partly and at intervals. 
There is a struggle going on in his conscience. But as he loses 
all relish of divine things, his Office becomes an intolerable burden 
and at last he puts it aside altogether. His mind is made up. He 
argues with himself that since it is already a grievous sin to omit 
a part of his Office he may as well omit it completely. He 
strengthens himself further by the consideration that he is quite 
safe from giving scandal. Nobody need know. He will even 
make his state of sin his very excuse for not saying his Office. I 
have known one to go the length of coolly reasoning out his own 
case in this syllogistic form: 

Non est speciosa laus in ore peccatoris. 

Atqui: Iam unfortunate enough to be actually in mortal sin. 

Ergo: I had better not say my Office. 

Ah! very true, non est speciosa laus in ore peccatoris, and as for 
your being in that state which deprives your Office of all its 
beauty, we must accept your own testimony. So we grant your 
premises; but your own conclusion does not follow. 

Non est speciosa laus in ore peccatoris: Therefore let the priest 
beware lest he become a sinner. For even then he is not free to 
leave aside the divine office. Here is the law in all its terseness 
and simplicity as it stands in the New Codex. (Canon 135). 

Clerici, in majoribus ordinibus constituti tenentur obligatione 
quotidie horas canonicas integre recitandi secundum proprios et pro- 
batos liturgicos libros. 

If, therefore, he happens to have the terrible misfortune of being 
in a state of mortal sin, his praise of the divine majesty will not 
be speciosa, will not be pleasing to God, will not obtain anything, 
and yet he is not free to dispense himself from it. 

Is not this a terrible state of affairs? Is there no help? Is 
there no escape? Yes, there is and it is simply this: Never commit 
any grievous sin. 

We have stated early in these Notes our conviction that a priest 
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cannot afford to be anything but a good priest, a true priest, a 
whole priest, in all respects. Next to his having to celebrate hol 
Mass, nothing can more forcibly bear us out in this come 
than the necessity under which every priest is of reciting his dail 
Breviary. 





CASUS MORALIS 


The Moral Aspect of the Social Question 


By P. J. Lypon, D.D. 


Case. A pastor in an industrial town finds that the times are 
changing and that his flock is changing with them. He 
used to think that a good knowledge of the Baltimore Catechism, 
together with the usual Sunday homily on the Gospel, would equip 
the young for the battle of ideas that is going on everywhere. But 
many of the laboring men of his parish are tainted with Socialistic 
ideas concerning property rights, and some of the Catholic busi- 
ness men, from their side of the fence, are strong adherents of the 
doctrine of laissez-faire in industry. First they think that the Church 
has “sold out” to the Capitalists, and the others, judging from what 
they hear discussed at the Commercial Club smokers, conclude 
that Catholic teaching is fast becoming radical. 

1. The pastor is a busy man without time for the necessary 
reading and asks for a brief résumé of the principles that all good 
Catholics should hold. 

2. He desires us also to indicate some of the most important 
Catholic literature on the subject so that he may put some of it 
into the hands of his divided people.* 

Those who do not grasp the Church’s teaching on social questions 
and those who do, but are unwilling to accept it, are represented 
by the above. The Church is reasonably conservative in all things 
that promote the real physical, social, intellectual and moral welfare 
of the race. She is no partisan of extremist policies. She sanctions 
neither the complete socialization of property nor the grave abuses 
in our present industrial system. 

1. State ownership of all the means of production would not 
sound the death-knell of the race, but experience and a correct 
knowledge of human nature show that the régime of private owner- 
ship in itself is more conducive to progress, and better safeguards 
human dignity. Private ownership is the greater stimulus to 


* Authors and titles are given in parentheses after the explanation of a 
principle. 
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invention, initiative, saving and a feeling of self-respect in the 
individual, and to security and contentment in the family. Social- 
ism would not transform human nature and suddenly supply it 
with self-sacrifice and honesty, or purge it of sloth and selfishness. 
It is a mere assumption without any support from the facts of life. 
(Ryan, Distributive Justice, pp. 152-170.) 

2. Private ownership is classified as a natural right by Catholic 
authorities. (See Rerum Novarum of Pope Leo XIII.) This 
does not mean that this right is on the same plane of urgency with 
the right to life and the right to marriage, for, as we know, the 
average man can live fairly without ownership of land or capital; 
but the system of private property should exist in society and the 
individual should be given the opportunity to become a private 
owner. Our Catholic ideal is the extension of the régime of private 
ownership. If men were in the state of original justice, the limited 
communism of Apostolic days might be practised by all, but as 
man, with all his defects, is today, communism would be disastrous. 
(St. Thomas, Summa 2-2 Q. 66 A. 2.) 


3. God gave the earth and its resources for the support of 
the whole .human race, but He did not give anyone in particular 
a definite portion thereof. The actual right to a specified portion 
of property depends on one or more of the reasonable methods by 
which the abstract right to the fruits of the earth becomes con- 
crete and actual. These titles are chiefly occupancy, labor, pur- 
chase and inheritance. 


A man has a strict natural right to access to the resources of 
nature on reasonable terms; for otherwise life is impossible. All 
men are equal in this fundamental right. The worker has no other 
means but his labor. Hence his labor should be rewarded in such 
wise that he can not merely exist like the animals, but live like 
a human being with an intrinsic dignity of his own. The em- 
ployer is the only one to pay him this living wage. Hence, after 
the employer’s own reasonable needs have been satisfied, but before 
he gets interest on his capital, the first moral claim on the product 
of industry is a just wage to the laborer. Refuse him this, and 
you deny that all men are equal in the fundamental right to a 
decent human life—a monstrous doctrine that recalls the teaching 
of the Greeks that slaves are not human but chattels. Leo XIII 
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declared in his great Encyclical on “The Condition of Labor” that 
“a small number of very rich men have been able to lay upon the 
teeming masses of the laboring poor a yoke little better than 
slavery itself.” This right to a family wage enabling the worker 
to live in “decent and frugal comfort,” says the great Pontiff, is 
“more ancient and more imperious” than any agreement among men. 
Not all contracts are free. The laborer must often accept what he is 
offered, or starve. 


4. The financial equivalent of a living wage varies with time 
and place. Within the last two or three years authorities on the 
subject in the United States figure between $1,500 and $2,000 or 
more as the sum necessary for the support of a laborer with a wife 
and three children. A living wage is the moral minimum. The 
ideal of justice is that the laborer have a larger share, by co- 
partnership and private ownership in the resources of the country. 
(Ryan, A Living Wage, etc.; Husslein, Democratic Industry, Work, 
Wealth and Wages, etc.; McLean, The Morality of the Strike.) 

5. Legal minimum wage laws and other means of improving 
the condition of the masses should have the support of every honest 
citizen. Collective bargaining is a sacred right of the laborer in 
his struggle with powerful corporations to obtain a just wage and 
reasonable working conditions. The right to strike, under the 
limitations laid down by theologians and right reason, should be 
recognized. We must distinguish between the legitimate demands 
of the union and the abuses often connected with it. (Mclean, 
The Morality of the Strike.) 

6. It is a doctrine little heeded or understood today that there 
is a grave obligation in charity to distribute all superfluous wealth, 
i.e., income that remains after the needs of one’s station in life 
have been reasonably provided for. This does not mean with- 
drawing capital from industry, for there are other ways of putting 
this doctrine into practice without detriment to business, but rather 
with manifold gains. (Ryan, Distributive Justice, pp. 303-319; 
Leo XIII, Rerum Novarum and Quod Apostolict Muneris.) 

The purely negative program of denunciation of Socialism will 
simply lead the laboring millions to conclude that we are “sold 
out” to big business, unless every sincere moulder of public opinion 
enters the field with positive ideas of Christian reform. The 
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Bishops’ Reconstruction Program is positive (Catholic Welfare 
Council). Believers in business minus morality may call it radical 
but every believer in justice and patriotism hails it as the most 
definite pronouncement on the social question from such an authori- 
tative source since Leo XIII, in his Encyclical “On the Condition 
of Labor,” 1891, took theology into the market place and aroused 
the world to the fact that the Church has the cure for social unrest 
if only the selfishness and materialism of the age did not prevent its 
perfect application. 





LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


By the BENEDICTINE Monks oF BuckKFAsT ABBEY 
The Evolution of the Mass Vestments 


THE As, ALBA 


The Alb is one of the most striking among the vestments worn 
by priests and levites of today. It is a white garment, reaching 
to the ground, with close fitting sleeves, held together by a girdle 
or cincture, exclusively reserved to priests, deacons and sub-deacons. 
As its name indicates, it must needs be white. But alb, alba, is 
only one of many names by which this vestment has been designated 
in the course of time. Tunica, linea, or talaris, poderis, camisia, 
were names in common use at different epochs. The alb exists as 
a specific sacred vestment, in its present shape, since the ninth 
century. Since that time, as it was long before, it has been one 
of the liturgical vestments, but in the earliest times of the Church 
it would appear to have been practically the only specific ritual 
vestment. 

Originally the tunic was a garment commonly worn at Rome 
and Athens during the period of the Caesars. Both the Greek and 
Roman tunic were secured round the waist by a belt, except the 
tunica laticlavia of the Senators. The tunic was sleeveless at first, 
or had only abbreviated sleeves; it was, however, held unseemly, 
as early as the time of St. Augustine, to wear it with no sleeves, or 
only abbreviated ones. 

This garment eventually became our alb. From the fourth cen- 
tury on, it is spoken of as a distinctly liturgical dress. (In his 
Dialog, c. Pelag.) St. Jerome asks: “What injury to God is it if... 
the bishop, the priest, the deacon and the rest of the clergy go forth 
in white garments?” The 41st Canon of the so-called fourth Coun- 
cil of Carthage forbids the deacon to wear the alb, except when 
discharging his liturgical functions: ut diaconus tempore oblationis 
tantum, vel lectionis alba utatur. 

Most remarkable is the testimony of the Stowe Missal, in which 
we find the following prayer: Rogo te, Deus Sabaoth, altissime 
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Pater sancte, ut me tunica castitatis digneris accingere et meos 
limbos baltheo tut amoris ambire. Here we have a clear mention 
both of alb and girdle, as early as the seventh century. (See Braun, 
Die priesterlichen Gewinder des Abendlandes, p. 27.) 


Up to about the twelfth century the alb was worn by all clerics; 
since that time, a shorter alb, our surplice or rochet, has come into 
general use for minor clerics and, except at Mass, the surplice is 
now commonly used by priests and bishops in most functions. 

In the course of the twelfth century the alb begins to lose its 
plainness. Up to then only the lower edge had been adorned with 
a fringe or strip of costly material. Apparels now became general, 
as in the case of the amice. These are oblong pieces of embroidery 
or brocade, sewn on the lower part of the alb, both in front and 
behind, smaller ones on the sleeves. The effect of these apparels, 
parurae, as they were called, is very striking. In the last three cen- 
turies apparels have made room for lace decoration, to the great 
loss of true liturgical art. However, since the revival of the old 
forms of vestments, apparelled albs are not infrequently seen, espe- 
cially in England. 

Durandus (in his Rationale Divin. Off.) sums up the various 
mystical explanations of the alb. Its color, white, symbolizes 
purity. It is made of linen, which is not naturally white, but is 
bleached by a lengthy process; in like manner purity cannot be 
preserved, unless we practise mortification. It is, also, a reminder 
of the white garment which Herod put on our Lord as a sign of 
derision. 

Holy Church looks on the alb as an emblem of priestly purity 
and innocence of sin; in that spirit she puts the following prayer on 
the lips of the priest as he vests himself in his snow-white alb: 
Dealba me, Domine, “Cleanse me, O Lord and purify my heart, 
so that, having been washed in the Blood of the Lamb, I may enjoy 
everlasting bliss.” 


THE GIRDLE, CINGULUM 


The Girdle is the third of the sacred vestments. Its introduction, 
in one form or another, was rendered necessary by the alb. “The 
alb,” says Durandus, “must be secured round the loins of the 
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bishop or priest by means of the zona, or girdle, in order that he 
may not be hindered in walking by its loose and long folds, and in 
order that the priest may be admonished thereby not to allow his 
priestly purity, symbolized by this white garment, to be impaired 
by the fascination of the senses.” The girdle serves, therefore, both 
a practical and a mystical purpose. 

All liturgists of the latter part of the Middle Ages speak of the 
girdle. Its shape has varied in the course of the centuries; now it 
is a plain cord, but a few surviving examples and some miniatures 
show it to have been an elaborately embroidered sash, though not 
as long as the modern cincture. 

The mystical signification of the girdle is obvious; in fact, as 
Braun remarks (op. cit. p. 50), there is far more agreement 
between the explanations of liturgists and the acceptance of these 
by the Church in respect of the girdle than there is in respect of 
any other liturgical vestment. There is an almost natural symbolism 
in the girdle, with which the language of the Scriptures and the 
Fathers makes us all familiar. “Let your loins be girt,’ says our 
Lord (Luke XII. 35), upon which St. Gregory makes the com- 
ment with which we are so familiar: Lumbos enun praecingimus, 
cum carnis luxuriam per continentiam coarctamus. (Lect I. 2 Noct. 


Conf. n. Pontif.) 


As we have seen above, when treating of the alb, the Stowe 
Missal makes the priest pray for charity meos lumbos baltheo tu 
amoris ambire; the Roman Missal connects the girdle exclusively 
with the virtue of chastity. “Gird me, O Lord,” we are made to 
pray, “with the cincture of purity and extinguish in my loins the 
ardor of lust, that there may abide in me the vigor (virtus) of 


33 


continence and chastity. 


THE MANIPLE, MANIPULUS 


The Maniple has borne many names in the course of its evolu- 
tion: mappula, sudarium, manuale. All these and other designa- 
tions hint at its origin and purpose. The liturgical use of the 
maniple originated in Rome. Up to the ninth century, and even 
beyond, it served a purely practical purpose, and was simply a 
napkin or handkerchief. Just as the amice was a plain linen cloth 
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wrapped around the neck, in order to protect the outer vestments 
from perspiration, so the mappula was a linen cloth, held in the 
hand or carried on the left arm, for the purpose of wiping either the 
face or the hands of both celebrant and ministers. It is obvious 
that if a mappa or sudarium was necessary in private life, it was 
even more so in the public functions of the Church, especially when 
we consider the climatic conditions of the country of its origin. 

Our maniple has undergone very much the same transformation 
as the so-called mappa consularis. At first the mappa of the 
consul was but an ordinary handkerchief, which he also used to 
give the signal for the public games to begin. In course of time 
it lost its obvious use and even its original form and became an 
emblem of the consular dignity. But it does not follow by any 
means that the liturgical mappula is derived from the consular 
one—only the origin of both is alike. 

The appellation manipulus appears as early as 781 in a deed 
by which Aldegaster gives to the monastery of Obona, in Asturia, 
3 mantos, 6 stolas and 5 manipulos. (Amnnal. O. S. B. 1.25, quoted 
by Braun, op. cit. p. 55.) It ranks among liturgical vestments at 
least since the ninth century, and in Spain, as we have just seen, 
even since the eighth. 

According to the Liber Pontificalis, Pope Sylvester I. (314-326) 
ordained that deacons should wear dalmatics in church and that 
their left hands should be covered with a linen towel, pallis linostimis 
levam eorum tegerent. The pallium linostimum of the deacon was 
a linen cloth which he carried on his left forearm, or in his left 
hand and used, if the necessity arose, to wipe the sacred vessels. 
We may gather this from a remark of Amalarius: “Afterwards the 
deacon places the chalice and his sudarium (napkin) upon the right- 
hand corner of the altar; it will be very handy to wipe up any trace 
of dirt that may befall, while the priest’s own will thus remain quite 
clean.”” So both priest and deacon had each his own kerchief or 
maniple. 

It is difficult to find anything definite as to the shape of the 
maniple, previous to the ninth century. Amalarius declares ex- 
pressly that in his time it was a linen cloth. We also know that 
at least from that time, that is, the ninth century, it was carried 
in the left hand: manu stnistra portatur, says Amalarius. The 
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miniatures of that period show how it was folded and held be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger and allowed to fall down on both 
sides of the hand. About the twelfth century the custom of wear- 
ing the maniple over the left arm had become universal and has 
not altered since. At the same period it underwent another and 
final alteration. From a simple piece of linen, destined to serve 
a practical purpose, it became a mere ornament. 

In the Museum of Durham there is preserved a most precious 
maniple of the tenth century. It was found in 1827, in the tomb 
of St. Cuthbert in the Cathedral of Durham. It was made by 
command of Queen Elfled or Aethelflead, wife of Edward the 
Elder, for Bishop Frithestan of Winchester, who was consecrated 
in 905. It is “a strip of cloth of gold, most richly adorned with 
figures in needlework. It has a uniform width of two inches and 
a quarter, and is thirty-two inches long, thus hanging down for 
sixteen inches on either side of the wearer’s wrist. The extremities 
terminate in a fringe of crimson purple an inch and three quarters 
in length.” (Cf. Thurston, The Month, October, 1898, p. 405.) 

Though the maniple, the old-time sudarium, had now become 
a mere ornament, the need of such an article has not disappeared. 
So we find decrees of bishops and synods prescribing another 
sudarium in place of the ornamental maniple; this new sudarium 
was generally attached to the Missal. Thus Odo of Paris, in 1200, 
commands as follows: Districte praecipitur, ut quilibet sacerdos 
habeat in celebratione missae, propter munditiam vestimentorum 
servandam circa altare, unum manutergium pendens circa missale, 
ad tergendum os et nares, si fuerit necesse. 

In the same spirit, Bishop Grandison of Exeter (1327-1369) 
also prescribes a handkerchief or napkin, in addition to the maniple: 
“We enact that at Mass the priest, the deacon, and the sub-deacon, 
should constantly keep a little napkin, parvum manutergium, in their 
hands, that the vestments may not get soiled in front, and to wipe 
off the perspiration. So, too, when the wine and water are being 
poured into the chalice, or the water at the Lavabo, let a napkin 
be held underneath, and when they sit down, let some linen cloth, 
reserved specially for this purpose, be laid over their lap.” (Thur- 
ston, loc. cit. p. 402.) 

Incidentally it may be remarked here that the purificator, which 
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we now place over the chalice, cannot be anything else but that 
same sudariolum or parvum manutergium so often mentioned by 
liturgists, bishops and synods of the latter centuries of the Middle 
Ages, when the maniple no longer served a practical purpose. 

The conferring of the maniple on the sub-deacon, at his ordina- 
tion, does not go back further than the twelfth century. 

The mystical interpretations of the maniple to be found in the 
writings of liturgists are many and varied. The original purpose 
of this vestment is clearly pointed out in the prayer of the Am- 
brosian Missal: “Put, O Lord, the maniple in my hands for the 
removing of all bodily uncleanliness, that I may be worthy to serve 
Thee without stain.” The word manipulus has led most writers 
to base their interpretations upon Ps. CXXV. 6, 7. Euntes ibant et 
flebant, mittentes semina sua: venientes autem venient eum exulta- 
tione, portantes manipulos suos, “Coming, they shall come with 
joyfulness, carrying their sheaves.” Manipulus means “a handful,” 
and, at first, our present day vestment was but a folded linen 
carried in the hand. A manipulus is also a sheaf, or handful of 
wheat or some other cereal. So we pray, as we put on the maniple: 
“May I be worthy, O Lord, to carry the maniple of weeping and 
sorrow, that so I may receive with exultation the reward of toil.” 
The “maniple of tears” is an allusion to the pristine practical pur- 
pose of our sacred ornament; the prayer itself is of high antiquity, 
being met with in a Sacramentary of Troyes of the middle of the 
eleventh century. 













ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE DEATH OF His HOLINEss, Pope 
BENEDICT XV 


The Holy Father fell ill with influenza on January 15; there 
seemed to be no danger for the first few days. On January 20 the 
illness had become serious and His Holiness requested that the 
Holy Viaticum be given him. On the following day he asked for 
Extreme Unction, his condition growing steadily worse. At one 
o'clock on the morning of January 22, Holy Mass was said in the 
sight of the Supreme Pontiff and he received Holy Communion 
fully conscious. Just a few hours later, at 6 A. M., the soul of 
the revered Pontiff went to God. Several Cardinals, priests of the 
Papal household and the Holy Father’s nephews were present in 
his last moments. 

The same day, His Eminence Cardinal Gasparri took possession, 
according to law, of the Papal palace, and notified the Cardinal 
Vicar of Rome at the Lateran Basilica of the death of the Holy 
Father; after this official notice the Cardinal Vicar announced 
the sad news to the Catholics of the city of Rome. 

On January 23 the body of the late Roman Pontiff was carried 
to the chapel of the Blessed Sacrament in St. Peter’s Basilica, 
adjoining the Vatican palace, and lay in state on that and the next 
three days; during this time an immense number of people came 
to view the sacred remains. On the afternoon of January 26 the 
body was carried to the chapel of the choir, where it was placed 
in a cypress casket with documents and other souvenirs of the 
pontificate of the late Pope, and the casket was sealed. One of 
the canons of the Chapter of Canons at St. Peter’s read a eulogy 
of the late Pontiff, a copy of which had been enclosed in a metal 
box and placed beside the body. 

We summarize a few parts of this eulogy. The Holy Father 
was born at Genoa, November 21, 1854, of the noble family of 
Della Chiesa. He graduated from the University of Genoa with 
the degree of Doctor of Laws and studied theology at Capranica 
College in Rome. After his ordination to the priesthood, he was 
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appointed assistant to the Apostolic Nuncio at the court in Spain 
and later he was employed in the Roman Curia. On December 
18, 1907, he was made Archbishop of Bologna and seven years 
later he was created Cardinal. On September 3, 1914, he was 
elected Supreme Head of the Church to succeed Pope Pius X and 
he assumed the name of Pope Benedict XV. 

The document goes on to describe his activity during the trouble- | 
some years of the war and his care for the foreign missions which 
suffered much throughout those years. Pope Benedict XV pro- 
mulgated, in 1918, the Code of Canon Law which had been drawn 
up during the pontificate of his predecessor, Pope Pius X. Finally, 
his influence brought about a closer relation of the nations of 
Europe with the Holy See; for his conduct had won their honor 
and respect. 

The reign of Pope Benedict XV lasted but seven years and four 
months; he died at the age of sixty-seven years and two months. 

After the services in the choir chapel, services were held for 
three days more in the Sistine chapel of the Vatican palace, and 


on the ninth and last day the final eulogy was pronounced. The 
late Holy Father chose the crypt under St. Peter’s Basilica as his 
final resting place. 

The Acta Apostolice Sedis of February 2 also reprint the 
numerous messages of condolence sent to the Sacred College of 
the Cardinals by practically all the nations of the world. (Acta 
Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, pp. 53-92.) 


ProGress OF Process OF BEATIFICATION OF BISHOP NEUMANN 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


An important step has been taken towards the final decree of 
beatification in the canonical process of Bishop Neumann of the 
Redemptorist Fathers. The Acta Apostolice Sedis announce 
solemn pronouncement by the S. Congregation of Rites that the 
heroic degree of the practice of the theological and cardinal virtues in 
the life of the venerable servant of God, John N. Neumann, Bishop 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has been satisfactorily established. 
(S. Congregation of Rites, December 11, 1921: Acta Ap. Sedis, 
vol. XIV, page 23.) 
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NoTreEs TO THE OFFICIAL TEXT OF THE Hoty BIBLE 


In the preface to the official text of the Holy Bible which is 
commonly known as the Versio vulgata, it is forbidden to print 
the varying readings of other versions of the Bible in the marginal 
notes. The Biblical Commission was asked whether such variant 
texts from other versions and various notes which are helpful to 
the students of the Scriptures may be printed in the footnotes to 
the Latin text. The Commission answered that this may be done, 
(Biblical Commission, November 17, 1921: Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. 
XIV, page 27.) 


THE SOCIETY OF THE PRIESTS OF ST. SULPICE RECEIVES THE 
FacuLty TO GOVERN AND ADMINISTER SEMINARIES 


Whenever a bishop wishes to entrust the diocesan seminary to 
the Society of St. Sulpice, the Society may accept the charge with- 
out obtaining permission from the Holy See in each case. Once 
the Society has accepted a seminary, it may govern it in all 
matters, spiritual and temporal, with no intervention from the 
diocesan boards which the Code otherwise orders for the govern- 
ment and administration of diocesan seminaries. Nevertheless, 
the society shall depend in all matters on the respective local 
Ordinary and shall each year give a financial account to the bishop, 
assisted by two canons of the diocese. (Apostolic Letters, Decem- 
ber 23, 1921: Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 37.) 


A Book on THE NEw TESTAMENT PuT ON THE INDEx. 


The book originally written in German, entitled: The Sacred 
Writings of the New Testament, Translated from the Original 
Text, with Explanations and Introduction, by Dr. Nivard Schloegl, 
Ord. Cist., Professor at the University of Vienna, Austria, has been 
placed on the Index of forbidden books. (Holy Office, January 
16, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, page 41.) 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Re.ticious ARTICLES Do Not Lose THEIR BLESSING WHEN THEY 
Pass TO OTHERS BY DONATION 


Question. There seems to be a mistaken reading of the decree of the Apostolic 
Penitentiary of February 8, 1921, in the January issue of THE HoMILeTIc AND 
PastoraAL Review. It says just the contrary of what you state in the summary 
of decrees of the year 1921. You say that it was decided that religious articles 
lose their blessing when they are donated, after the donor has used them for 
some time himself. A SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer. Yes, there is an evident mistake in our statement of 
the decree, for it should read that the indulgences are not lost 
when blessed articles are donated to another by a person who has 
used these articles for a while himself. 

We have received several communications about this mistake. 
Some correspondents have little patience with us and give us to 
understand that we do not.know Latin. Our readers need not en- 
tertain any fear on that score; for we had plenty of practice in 
Latin in the three years’ course in Canon Law at Rome, where 
nothing but Latin was spoken in the class room and considerable 
outside the class room. The mistake explains itself, when it is 
said that the decision in question was read with a prejudiced mind. 
There are few people who have not had the unpleasant experience 
in life of reading something with a preconceived opinion; they will 
read that opinion or idea into the matter, though the contrary may 
be very plainly stated on the page before their eyes. 


Is A Son LIABLE FOR THE DeEsBtTs OF His DECEASED FATHER? 


Question. A case was brought to my attention where a father died, leaving 
a very small fortune. The children were all grown up, and one of the sons 
was appointed executor by the last will of the father. Now, it developed that 
the goods which the father left were not quite sufficient to pay all the debts, 
and a small legacy for some good cause could not be paid. The son is worried 
and wants to know whether there is any obligation in conscience on him to 
pay the debts and the legacy for a good cause. SACERDOS. 


Answer. The general principle is that children are not obliged 
to pay the debts incurred by parents. The law of the State where 
a deceased person resided before death takes matters in hand. If 
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there is a will left by the deceased and an executor is appointed, 
the executor must offer the will to the probate court, which passes 
on the will, deciding whether or not it is valid. If the will is ap- 
proved, the executor mentioned therein acts by authority of the 
court. If no executor is appointed in the last will, the court appoints 
an administrator. 

The duties of the executor or administrator are, first, to make an 
inventory of the personal property of the deceased, advertising for 
claims against the deceased, which must be presented to the executor 
at least one year from the probate of the will. An order distribut- 
ing the funds realized from the personal property of the deceased 
is next prepared and subjected to the probate court for approval. 
In law there are preferred creditors and common creditors. The 
preferred creditors, of course, are paid before the common creditors. 
The doctor’s services during the last illness and the funeral expenses 
are of the class of preferred claims. If there are not sufficient funds 
on hand to pay the common creditors, a pro rata share is paid them. 
No bequests of any kind can be paid out to the beneficiaries men- 
tioned in the will until all debts are paid, and if there are no funds 
left, those bequests automatically become void. 

The whole matter of the personal and real estate of a deceased 
person is well regulated by law, and the children of a deceased 
parent are not held responsible for the debts or any bequests made 
by the parent when he does not leave sufficient property to satisfy 
them. 


Is A FATHER OBLIGED TO PAY THE DeBts INCURRED BY His MINOR 
CHILD? 


Question. A good and honest man has the misfortune of having a mis- 
chievous son, who has caused him much worry. Repeatedly this lad of eighteen 
years of age has borrowed money from friends of his father, only to use it 
for gambling, sport and dissipation. Besides, on one occasion he got the use 
of an automobile which he drove recklessly, damaging the car and injuring a 
man rather seriously. The father wants to know whether he is bound in 
conscience to make good the losses his son has caused these people. 

PAROCHUS. 


Answer. There is no liability on the part of the father to pay 
for the harm that the son has done in these cases. In all affairs 
in which the natural principle of justice and right are not clearly 
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defined, we must be governed by the provisions of the civil law. 
It is a well understood principle, however, that no human law can 
displace a well defined natural law. In reference to the matter 
under discussion, the civil law is just and fair. An intolerable 
burden would be placed on the father, if he were to be held respon- 
sible for the debts incurred by any of his children and for the damage 
which they might do to others. 

The law presumes that all persons have knowledge of its regula- 
tions, and warns people to be on their guard when dealing with 
minors, that is to say, persons under twenty-one years of age. If 


anyone advances money to a minor, or sells him goods and does 


not make sure that he is authorized by his father to act for the 
latter and in his name, that person does so at his own risk and must 
suffer the loss. The father is, of course, in conscience bound to 
watch his children and teach them not to do wrong to others, but 
he cannot be held responsible for the acts of his children. The 
impression is general among people that when a boy breaks a 
window or does some other mischief his parents can immediately be 
compelled to pay for it. The law, however, does not recognize 
such liability, and, as we have said above, it is only reasonable that 
it should not hold the parents responsible. Though in some cases 
this policy of the law may work hardship, still the reasonableness 
of the general principle is quite evident. 


Is THere Any DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PRETIUM AND STIPENDIUM 
IN RECOMPENSE FOR SPIRITUAL WorRK? 


Question. It is my custom to devote some spare hours to the reviewing 
of the text books of theology which we used in the seminary. On one of these 
occasions I was reading the discussion on simony and it seemed to me rather 
strange to find quite a lengthy dissertation on the point that a stipendium may 
be accepted for spiritual work as, for instance, saying Holy Mass and the ad- 
ministration of some of the Sacraments, but that the acceptance of a pretium 
was not permissible, rather savoring of simony. Will you please explain the 
precise difference between the two terms? 


Stuptosus. 
Answer. The continued study of the sacred sciences on the 
part of the priest in active service is not only as great or even a 
greater obligation than the conscientious application to studies in 
the seminary, but it is also very interesting. Many points which 
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seemed confusing and difficult in the first study become much clearer, 
and one is better able to gauge the weight of an author’s opinion. 


The discussion of pretium and stipendiwm seems theoretical 
rather than practical. There is no real distinction between the 
meaning of these terms. The word pretium, from which we get 
the English term “price,” is more frequently used in connection 
with the sale of goods, wares and merchandise, lands and houses, 
and all transactions of the nature of sales, while the word 
stipendium, from which we get the English “stipend,” is used in con- 
nection with the sale of services. The charge for professional ser- 
vices is usually called a fee in the business world. It is apparent 
that the nature of the transaction is substantially a sale, whether 
goods, property or services are sold; in any case there is a purchase 
price. . 

There is nothing wrong about the use of any of these terms,— 
price, stipend, fee, charge, or whatever else one wants to call the 
payment which the priest is entitled to receive for his services. All 
spiritual services contain an element which is temporal and payable, 
the same as any service rendered by professional men or, if you 
will, by common servants. 

The value of services generally cannot be determined with as 
much precision as the value of goods. Either custom, law or 
agreement of the parties concerned fixes the remuneration. In the 
case of the services rendered by the priest the diocesan laws, as 
a rule, fix the amount chargeable, lest it happen that, on account of 
the special dignity of spiritual work, some be tempted to be un- 
reasonable in their demands for recompense. 


TAXATION OF PARISHES FOR DIOCESAN OR BisHop’s NEEDS 


Question. It has been the custom of late for many bishops to collect moneys 
from their parishes for different diocesan purposes. Not only were drives 
made,—some with success, others with failure; but assessments were levied upon 
the parishes; and the Ordinaries threatened some pastors with ecclesiastical 
censures if they failed to send in those exorbitant sums to the chancery office. 
“Canon 1506 forbids Ordinaries to impose any other tax for the diocese besides 
those mentioned”; the cathedraticum and seménaristicum (canons 1504, 1355, 
1356) are about the only ones that can be imposed upon the parishes, whilst 
canon 1505 speaks of the subsidium charitativum that the bishop may impose 
upon the beneficiaries for some special diocesan needs. Is it not the sense of 
the Canon Law that a surplus tax of 5 per cent can be imposed on the parishes 
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— 


for those two purposes, the tax to be levied on two-thirds of a regular parish 
income after the expenses are deducted? For example, if the annual income, 
consisting of pew rent, plate, monthly and festival collections, would amount 
regularly to about $3,000, the bishop could tax the $2,000 after all expenses have 
been deducted. Suppose, the amount left over (surplus) would be $300, his 
tax then could be no more than $15 for the seminary or cathedraticum. If 
he imposes any other or higher taxes upon the parishes for purposes not spe- 
cifically mentioned in Canon Law, would one have to look upon that tax as 
“simoniacal or an unjust diminution of benefices,” and, therefore, not binding 


: PY 
im conscience ! Over-Taxep ParocHus. 


Answer. The cathedraticum and the seminary assessments in 
the dioceses of the United States are of vital importance. Our 
episcopal sees are not endowed; there is no fund from which the 
bishop can derive a salary and defray the expenditures incidental to 
his administration of the diocese. Likewise there is no endowment 
fund for seminaries, and in case the diocese has no seminary of its 
own, there is no fund from which the expenses of the seminarians 
of the diocese studying in other seminaries can be defrayed. The 
bishop and his consultors know how much is needed both for the 
cathedraticum and for the seminary and they must get that sum 
of money from the parishes of the diocese as long as the diocese 
is to exist as a diocese. 

The apportionment of that sum to the various parishes in as 
fair a manner as possible is all that can be done; it must be raised 
somehow in the diocese. The Code has tried, to some extent, 
to pass general rules applicable to all conditions and to all countries 
but even a superficial knowledge of the Code will reveal that its 
regulations are, to a great extent, based on conditions of the Church 
in Europe. But even for Europe it cannot possibly cover all con- 
ditions in the various countries, much less those in the United 
States. 

It is not fair or wise to push a law to ridiculous extremes. Five 
per cent of two-thirds of the net income of parishes here in the 
United States would net, in many a diocese, a ridiculously small 
sum, which would serve no purpose. How many parishes are there 
in some of the dioceses that have any net income at all? It will 
not help matters to argue that the large parishes should be assessed 
heavily and the small ones spared. How much clear surplus is there 
in many of the large parishes, with their tremendous expenditures 
for large churches, schools, etc., and many salaries to priests, 
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teachers and necessary hired help. Is a surplus of, let us say four 
thousand dollars, worth any more than one thousand in a small 
parish? The surplus alone, therefore, does not give a very accurate 
basis for assessment in our country. The Code, in Canon 1355, 1, 
gives the bishop the right to have collections taken up in the 
parishes when the five per cent tax is not sufficient. Under our 
conditions, where the great bulk of church revenue comes from col- 
lections in one form or another, it does not make very much dif- 
ference in what manner the bishop demands the sum that he judges 
necessary to cover those necessary diocesan expenditures. 

As to assessments for charitable diocesan institutions, we do 
not believe that an assessment on the parishes is authorized by law. 
On the other hand, there is nothing to prevent the bishop from com- 
manding the pastors to work for the benefit of those institutions 
which the diocese needs and for which it is responsible. If, there- 
fore, the bishop orders collections in the parishes for these institu- 
tions, the priest is certainly bound by his canonical obedience to 
see that the appeal of the bishop, requesting contributions, is brought 
before the people and that he does not discourage or dissuade the 
people from contributing towards these good works in the collections 
which the bishop orders for this purpose. 


STANISLAUS Woywobp, O.F.M. 





Hinmiletic Part 
Sermon Material for the Month of May 


SERMON MATTER FROM THE FATHERS 
By Hucu Pops, O.P., S.T.M. 


THE CREED 
The Seventh Article 


“Thence He shall come to judge the living and the dead.” 
When and where will Christ appear? 
The Cross and the Once-Crucified will appear. 
The vast multitudes. 
The separation between the Just and the Unjust. 
The Judge knoweth our frame. 
The Judge of supreme Mercy. 


I. When and where will Christ appear? 


“The entire Church believes that the Second Coming of Christ 
in glory will take place when the Son of God, who was taken up 
in glory, shall return hither again in His glory and His beauty; 
when His Body will be as it was when Transfigured in the moun- 
tain in the presence of the three disciples who had gone up with 
Him thither. Then He will appear, not to three, or a few more 
disciples, but in the presence of all the nations; then will He sit 
upon His glorious throne and then will He separate off the good 


from the wicked. One may ask whether this Coming of our 
Saviour will be in a definite place? For what place is there 


capable of holding at the same time all the Angels who will come 
with Him, as well as all the nations gathered to meet Him? When, 
too, will this Coming take place? I fancy that this will be when 
such clear manifestation of Christ and His Godhead shall have been 
made that not only no just man but no sinner can plead ignorance 
of Christ’s true nature; when, too, the just shall clearly see the 
seeds whence sprang their righteousness and the goal to which it 
leads them. For if at this time, when not all know Christ’s true 
nature nor al] those who seem to know Him fully, even yet enter by 
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es 


faith into His sight, as it is written “Enter into His sight with 
joy” (Ps. XCIX. 2)—how much more are all nations rightly 
described as gathered and set before Him when He shall be mani- 
fested clearly before all, whether good or bad, believers as well as 
unbelievers, when He is no longer the object of careful search or 
faith but conspicuous in His Godhead? Then as regards the place 
of His appearance: the Son of God will not, when He comes in 
glory, appear in one place and not in another, but just as the 
lightning coming from the East appears in the West simply because 
it fills all things, so too when Christ comes in glory He will be 
everywhere; He will be in the sight of all men everywhere, and 
all men everywhere will be in His sight, they will be set before 
His glorious throne in the sense that they will be in presence of 
His Kingdom and His rule in power. . . . That they will be 
‘before him’ does not mean that all nations will be locally before 
Him any more than we shall hear locally the just saying the things 
that they are then going to say?” 


IT. The Cross and the Once-Cructhed will appear. 


“There shall appear the Sign of the Son of Man in heaven.’ 
(Mt. XXIV. 30) Christ’s own true Sign is the Cross; a sign of a 
luminous Cross shall go, then, before the King, plainly declaring 
“Him who was once crucified. And this shall be so that the Jews 
who once pierced Him and plotted against Him may, when they 
see it, ‘mourn tribe by tribe’ and say ‘This is He who was smitten! 
This is He upon whose face they spat, this is He on whom they 
put chains, whom they,once crucified and set at naught! Oh! 
Whither shall we flee from the face of His wrath?’ This Sign of 
the Cross shall be a terror to His foes, but a joy to His friends 
who have believed in Him, preached Him, suffered for His sake.” 


III The Vast Multitudes 


“The Son of Man shall come in His glory, and all the Angels 
with Him.’ O man, think what crowds will come to thy judgment! 
The whole human race will be there. Try, then, and count up the 


1 Origen, Series Commentariorum in Matthaeum, 70. Some remarks of Ori- 
gen here are difficult to understand, but his words are so striking that we ven- 
ture to include them. 
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numbers of the Roman race; count up all the barbarian tribes now 
alive; add those who have died within the last hundred years; 
think how many nations have been buried during the last thousand 
years; try and count them all from Adam down to this present 
day! Truly a vast multitude; yet a trifle compared to the Angels 
who are far more numerous. For the Angels are those ‘ninety and 
nine sheep,’ mankind is but the single ‘one’ . . . And then, 
too, there will be present at the Judgment God, the Father of all, 
Jesus Christ will be seated with Him, and the Holy Spirit will be 
there too. Then shall the Angel’s trumpet summon us all—with 
our deeds.’ 


IV The separation between the Just and the Unjust 


“Putting aside the question of punishment, think it not a trifle, 
O man, to be condemned in the presence of so many witnesses. 
Would we not prefer a thousand deaths rather than to be con- 
demned by our friends? Shudder now, then, before God condemn 
us. Remember that He needs no enquiry nor proofs to condemn 
us. Say not, I committed a sin by night, fornication perhaps or 
sorcery, and no man saw it. For out of thine own conscience wilt 
thou be convicted: ‘thoughts between themselves accusing or else 
excusing, in the day when God shall judge the secrets of men.’ 
(Rom. II. 15-16.) The terrible countenance of the Judge will 
force thee to speak the truth, or rather, even if thou refuse to 
speak, will itself convict thee. For thou shalt arise clothed either 
with thine own sins or with thine own righteousness. ‘He shall 
separate them one from another, as a shepherd divideth the sheep 
from the goats.’ (Mt. XXV. 32.) How does a shepherd separate 
them? Does he have to look at a book to find out which is a sheep 
and which is a goat? Does he not know by their plain marks? 

By thy clothing, then, shalt thou be known. God forbid 
that any here present should be an outcast from grace, or for his 
evil deeds be found on the left hand among the sinners!’ 


2 St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures, XV. 22 and 24. 
3 St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures, XV. 24-25. 
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V. The Judge knoweth our frame. 


“The Responsory which we have sung today, the Prophet's sup- 
plication, fits the present time and present-day evils, as I think your 
own devout feelings will acknowledge. ‘Lord, rebuke me not in 
Thy wrath; correct me not in Thy fury!’ (Ps. VI. 1.) Does God 
then swell with anger? Does God grow hot with wrath? Nay, 
God is not subject to passion nor fired by wrath nor filled with fury. 
God’s anger means the sinner’s punishment. God’s fury means the 
delinquent’s penalties. Brethren, we who are made out of dust and 
fashioned out of clay—we are trampled on by our vices, we are 
subject to sin, we are compact of cares, our limbs wither, we are 
separated from one another, we shrink with horror from the 
noisome tomb; hence we find ourselves incapable of virtue, most 
capable of vice. Hence the Prophet, mindful of our human weak- 
ness, knowing well our fleshly frame, trusted not in his own merits 
but flew to God’s mercy, so that God’s judgment concerning him 
might be one of loving kindness rather than severity. ‘Lord, rebuke 
me not in Thy wrath.’ Rebuke me, that is, but not in wrath, cor- 
rect me, but not in fury; rebuke me as a Father, not as a Judge; 
correct me as a Parent, not as Lord; rebuke me, not to destroy me 
but to correct me; correct me, but not for my destruction so much 
as for my amendment. And why? Because I am weak. ‘Have 
mercy upon me, O Lord, for I am weak!’ Indeed what could be 
weaker than man? His senses betray him, ignorance deceives him, 
judgment circumvents him, wealth tramples on him, time fails him; 
he changes, too, with age, for in infancy he is dull, in youth he is 
headlong, in old age he is broken!’ 


VI, The Judge of supreme mercy. 


“ “He will judge the earth in equity. (Ps. XCV. 13.) The 
whole world, that is, not a portion of it, for He did not buy a por- 
tion only. He paid the ransom of the whole, hence He judges the 
whole. ‘He will gather His elect from the four winds.’ (Mk. 
XIII. 27.) Adam sinned and in a sense is scattered over the whole 
earth; for though he sinned and fell in one spot only yet are his 


— 


4St. Peter Chrysologus, Sermo XIV. 
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fragments scattered everywhere so that he may be said to fill the 
whole earth. Yet has God’s mercy gathered together those frag- 
ments, breathed on them with the fire of His love, and thus welded 
into one the broken portions. The Supreme Artificer knew how to 
do it; let none then despair. It is a great feat, yet reflect on who 
that Artificer is. He re-made who made; He re-formed who 
formed. ‘He will judge the earth in equity and the people in His 
truth.’ What do you understand by ‘equity and truth’? What 
more equitable, what more true than that they should expect no 
mercy from the Judge who previous to His Coming would not 
show mercy? This is equity and truth. Because you are unjust 
does that make your Judge unjust? Because you are a liar does 
that make Truth less than true? If then you would find mercy 
show mercy before He comes. These are the sacrifices with which 
God is well pleased: mercy, humility, praise, peace, ‘charity. If we 
bring these with us we may await the Judge’s Coming with 


security !’’° 


> St. Augustine, Enarr. in Ps. XCV., P. L. XXXVII. 1236. 











THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
Subjection 
By H. Dunstan Pozzi, D.D., O.S.B. 


Let every soul be subject to higher powers, for there is no power but from 
God. (Rom. XIII. 1.) 


SYNOPSIS. Introduction. To-day’s Epistle a hard saying. Subjection 
(a) inculcated by reason, (b) spiritualized by 
Our Lord. 

(a) Subjection necessarily results from inequality of men, 
due to heredity, circumstances of life, use of free 
will. 

(b) It is God’s arrangement; to ignore it brings disaster. 

(c) The results of doctrine that subjection is debasing to 
human nature. 

Subjection, taught by reason, is spiritualized by Christ. 

(a) His whole life one of subjection. He preaches it as a 
principle and as a necessity for His followers. 

(b) He teaches the same lesson to future generations by giv- 
ing power of consecration to all priests. 

Conclusion. This spirit of subjection most important; it ensures obedience to 
God’s Commandments. Entire subjection confers perfect liberty. 


When St. Peter, in today’s epistle, says to his followers, “Be 
subject to every human creature for God's sake,” he tells them in 
the words following that this means an ideal of Christian subjec- 
tion, which to many at the present day is ‘a hard saying.’ But it 
is a doctrine that is based on the very nature of man and which has 
been elevated and spiritualized by the teaching and example of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ. 


1. (a) It requires very little experience of life to recognize the 
fact of the inequality of men. There can be no doubt that each 
individual begins his earthly existence with physical and mental 
gifts differing in some way from those of all his fellow-beings. 
There is first all the influence of heredity to bring this about. Then, 
when the human being is set in the world, it is moulded and formed 
by the circumstances of life, the nature of the education received, 
intercourse of man with man, surroundings sordid or splendid,— 
all this tends to accentuate the differences. Further, the exercise 
of free will in the neglect, use or abuse of those powers with which 
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he is gifted offers incalculable possibilities of further distinction 
from his neighbors. Thus we can see how it comes about that man 
differs from man, as in the vast expanse of the heavens among the 
myriads of stars each differs from each in glory, or as of the count- 
less leaves of the forest no two are found of identical shape and 
size. 

(b) This is the will of the Creator of the world. And so much 
is this in the very nature of man that, with a very little thought, it 
must be clear to all that if by some great social upheaval all men 
were suddenly brought to the same dead level of strength, ability 
and wealth, while human nature remained the same, immediately 
there would begin a differentiation, some forging ahead, some 
lagging behind; thus the state of inequality would necessarily and 
quickly return. This fact makes it clear that it is according to 
God’s dispensation that some human beings must be subject to others. 
It is useful to recognize this truth and its consequences, especially 
at a time when world tendencies are all in the direction of rebellion 
against authority. We see in our own days the dreadful disasters 


and appalling famine and sufferings that have come upon a vast 
empire that is treated contrary to this divine dispensation, and is 
dealt with as though all its members were bricks, fashioned of pre- 
cisely the same material, in exactly the same mould. 

Some men must be in authority and some in subjection, but every 


human being, even to those in the highest places of the earth, is 
subject to a higher power, and when we trace that power back we 
find that it is founded on the authority of God Himself. God, 
according to His Divine Nature, fixes the order of all things, and 
every particle of duly constituted authority in the world ultimately 
has its power from the will of God. Why must the child obey its 
parents, the workman his employer, the citizen the officials of the 
state? It is because it is accordance with the eternal law of God. 
This eternal law determined that for the welfare of the individual 
the child should be trained and educated under the authority of his 
parents. It is God’s law that for the right relations between man 
and man and for the proper use of the things created, one man 
should be helped by another who is engaged, by a just contract, to 
co-operate in production, and this co-operation of necessity demands 
subordination. Or again, as according to the will of God the 
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human race multiplied, families naturally united in states which, 
for the well being of their members, of necessity had the power of 
making laws. In brief, God created human nature, and by that act 
willed that disposition of things which was needful for the well- 
being of human nature. 

(c) The false prophets who would lead an unthinking world 
with that challenge, old as the fall of Lucifer, “I will not serve,” 
play upon the theme that subjection is unworthy of human nature. 
In theory each one is to be his own standard, and to admit superior- 
ity in leadership in others is to debase one’s own dignity. How 
pitifully misleading is such an attitude. Here is the hard fact that 
some are wiser, more prudent, holier than others, and if we are not 
to recognize this and use it to raise our own ideals and encourage 
our failing efforts, we are in a sad state and are stultifying the 
powers for good that God has given us. The theory of such men 
destroys all sense of reverence, wastes a source of great inspiration 
and brings a state of mind that is calamitous to the individual, to 
the family and to the state. 

2. Thus we see, by using our reason, that the law of nature pro- 
claims the need of subjection. That law of nature declares to us 
the will of God, its Creator. Then comes the supernatural revela- 
tion through Jesus Christ Our Lord. 

(a) From the first moment, at His birth in want and dependence, 
until the time when He obediently stretched forth His limbs to be 
cruelly and savagely nailed to the cross, the whole life of the Son 
of God incarnate preaches the glory and honor of subjection. As a 


young boy He goes down to Nazareth and is subject to Mary and 
Joseph, who, although most near to God, were still the creatures 
of Him who called Mary His mother and was accounted the Son 


of the carpenter. When He goes out to preach His gospel He states 
clearly the principle of His life, the principle of obedience, “I seek 
not My own will, but the will of Him who sent Me.” ‘This is the 
motive that rules all His actions. He puzzles His disciples when 
they come to Him at Jacob’s well by saying, “I have meat to eat 
which you know not.” As they ask one another, “Hath any man 
brought Him to eat?” He solves their difficulty by saying, “My 
meat is to do the will of Him who sent Me.” (Jo. IV. 32-34.) 
He wishes them to realize that subjection and obedience are as 
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necessary to Him as food to the body. It is a great and important 
lesson that they must learn, and as He practised it during His life- 
time they must master it, employ it and hand it on to their followers 
in the life of the Church of God, which shall prosper in its work as 
it treads in the footsteps of its Divine Founder. 

(b) Our Lord, thinking of the difficulty weak human nature 
has in exercising this obedience, was not content to leave merely 
a tradition, no matter how striking, for future generations. To 
His Church He bequeathed a priceless treasure which would for all 
time speak clearly and eloquently of this great but difficult virtue, 
a treasure to be used by all His followers, so that if they but think 
they must learn the lesson. 

At the Last Supper, when Our Lord had given their First Com- 
munion to the Apostles, He said these words, “Do this for a com- 
memoration of Me.” Think of the mighty mystery contained in 
these words. By their force the power of consecration was given 
to the priests of the Catholic Church. No matter who it might be, 
granted due ordination and the correct matter, form and intention, 
when the words of consecration are uttered, the Son of God obeys 
the command of His creature and comes upon the altar, lies there 
helpless and silent, to be given in Holy Communion to the faithful, 
or to be placed in the solitude of the tabernacle, neglected and 
ignored by those multitudes who day by day pass the portals of 
the church. Is not this a wonderful lesson of subjection and 
obedience to us? What true believer in the Real Presence can think 
of upholding Lucifer’s watchword, “I will not serve,’’ when he 
thinks of the Divine Prisoner in the tabernacle, who offers Him- 
self to be bound by His own creatures for their sake? 

Finally, let us try to realize the enormous spiritual value of this 
spirit of subjection. We firmly believe in the existence of God and 
that the salvation of a man’s soul is the chief and only object in life. 
We must understand clearly that entire subjection and _ perfect 
obedience are the surest means of attaining that salvation. Our 
wills are trained in obedience day by day in the round of daily life 
and we thus form the strong habit of being true to the Command- 
ments of Almighty God. 

Never forget that there is a subjection which inevitably follows 
from rebellion against God’s Commandments and the authority that 
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He has constituted. This is the subjection to the powers of evil 
working through our passions. As the paradox is true that “He 


who loses his life shall find it,” so it stands true forever that they 
who submit themselves to others, for God’s sake, shall attain to that 


perfect liberty which is the lot of the servants of God. 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
Sin, Justice and Judgment 
By J. B. CULEMANs 


Wi And when he shall come, he will convince the world of sin and of justice and 

i of judgment. (John XVI. 8.) 

iH SYNOPSIS. These words of Christ to His Apostles are as emphatic as they 
are full of meaning. They clearly mark off Christian teaching 
from pagan beliefs. 

1. Through the mouth of the Apostles the Holy Spirit will convince 
the world of sin, the only evil, the greatest evil. It is thought 
lightly of by the world, yet all sin calls for repentance and 

i punishment. 

hi 2. The Holy Spirit will convince the world of justice, justice to- 

ah wards our fellow men, above all justice towards God—Christian 
teachings of which the world is sadly in need. 

3. He will convince the world of judgment; God sitting in judg- 
ment upon all men, will set the final seal upon His teaching 

i concerning sin and justice. The sentence will be irrevocable. 

ii Conclusion. It is of supreme importance for all to realize fully the infinite 

i heinousness and injustice of sin, that we may escape eternal pun- 

ishment on the fateful day of reckoning. 








My dear brethren, our divine Lord was about to return to His 
Father. His own task on earth was accomplished. Before leaving 
the men He had chosen to continue His work, He promised to send 
them the Paraclete. The latter would guide them henceforth. He 
would enlighten and comfort them inwardly. He would assist them 
in their difficult undertaking of converting a hostile world to a 
faith utterly alien to current beliefs and a moral life utterly repellent 
to current lax notions of conduct. And the Saviour emphasized 
the fact that it was the Holy Spirit who was to work this change, 
not their own (unaided) human efforts. What God Himself had 
begun He would not relinquish; He would carry it to completion 
through the succeeding ages: when the Spirit of truth shall come, 
“the will convince the world of sin and of judgment.” 
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What does our Saviour mean by this emphatic pronouncement? 
As we try to understand His words, my dear brethren, we shall find 
that they go to the very root of our life, that they imply a complete 
transformation of the natural man, that they give an altogether new 
meaning to our existence on earth. ‘To the pagan world which the 
Apostles faced, life was a riddle. When the Roman emperor 
Augustus, during whose reign Christ was born, was on his death- 
bed, he called his friends, and asking whether it seemed to them that 
he had played the comedy of life fitly, added: 


Since well I’ve played my part, all clap your hands 
And from the stage dismiss me with applause. 


Life held no meaning for the pagan. Man was born, lived and 
died. That was all. Sin, justice and judgment had no place in his 
existence. Far otherwise was the teaching of the new religion that 
now came to conquer the world. 

1, Christianity proclaimed boldly that the Holy Ghost should 
convince the world of sin. Sin is the one great evil in man’s exist- 
ence, the only obstacle to his happiness, the only barrier that pre- 
vents him from attaining his end. Heathenism had no idea of sin 
in the Christian sense. Poverty, misfortune and sickness were evils. 
Anything that threatened the security of the State was evil. What- 
ever tended to promote material happiness and the public welfare 
was good and desirable. It is little surprising that human life was 
held cheap, that infant life was of little value, that fame and a name 
among men were considered as the only things worth striving for. 
Where there was no acknowledgment of a Supreme Being, no 
realization of man’s life beyond the grave, no knowledge of a God 
who rewards good and punishes evil, there was no fear of sin. 

Nor has the world changed much today. It is true that the crass 
ignorance of paganism is no longer prevalent. Civilized men no 
longer believe in idols. They know the one true God, but they 
endeavor to ignore Him in their daily lives. The world talks much 
about the Golden Rule, and each interprets it to suit his own pri- 
vate views. Indeed, the religion of the modern man consists 
largely, often entirely, in helping his fellow man, in satisfying his 
material needs, in providing him with wholesome amusements. 
Organized philanthropy, supported by the contributions of million- 
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aires, covers the country with a network of institutions. But no- 
where is there a recognition of God, or an attempt to promote His 
service and His glory. Sin runs rampant throughout the world and 
is taken in a matter-of-fact way. There is no realization of its 
inherent wickedness. It excites no horror, as it stalks unashamed 
in the face of heaven. Indecency, marital infidelity, trickery, deceit 
and sharp practice are smiled at and condoned. Unbelief and open 
denial of God are suffered to pass by unnoticed and unrebuked. 


Men of learning lend their influence to the propagation of these 
abominable doctrines. The press ceases not to pour forth a flood 
of blasphemous utterances that sap the very foundations of Chris- 


tianity. The bewildering array of so-called Christian creeds, vio- 
lently contradicting one another in the name of the one Christ, is 
the saddest proof of all that the fear of offending God is dead in the 
hearts of many men. 


In the midst of this chaos the voice of Christ and His Church 
reminds us that every sin is a revolt of man against God, that this 
revolt is the supreme evil to be dreaded by all of us, and is to be 
expiated here or hereafter. The Church holds the Commandments 
up to us as a constant warning of what we must avoid. She points 
to the cross of Christ as the mute, yet eloquent witness of the evil 
of sin: man’s sin led the Son of God to offer up His life on this 
tree of shame. 


The pages of Holy Writ make us realize what would become of 
men if the voice of the Church were stilled and the teaching of the 
Spirit of truth entirely silenced. The history of the people of Israel 
stands as a conspicuous example. No sooner had the threats of the 
prophets died away than Israel fell into idolatry and all the vices 
of the surrounding pagan tribes. Time and again God recalled 
them to a sense of their solemn obligations. When they hardened 
their hearts and refused to do penance, punishment, swift and ter- 
rible, fell upon the whole nation, until they cried to the Lord for 
mercy and forgiveness. 

And so must we and all men be brought under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, to acknowledge our iniquities and to sorrow for 
them. Betaking ourselves to God our Father, we must humbly 
implore Him to wash away our guilt and to cleanse us from our 
hidden faults. ‘There is no health in my flesh because of thy wrath; 
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there is no peace for my bones because of. my sins.’’ This was the 
cry of anguish that welled up from the soul of the royal prophet; 
for although the sinful act is transient, yet the sin, in its guilt and 
stain, remains, and the imminent wrath of God pursues it, as the 
shadow does the body. 

In this light, my dear brethren, we are bidden to consider sin. 
Whatever the world may say or hold, the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit is true: sin is the greatest evil in itself, and the certain cause 
of our eternal perdition. 

2. Besides convincing the world of sin, the Holy Spirit will also 
convince it of justice. In everyday life we understand by a just 
man one who gives to others what belongs to them and does not 
defraud his neighbor in any way. In Scriptural language the word 
has a wider meaning. Thus St. Joseph is called a just man, because 
he was honest in his dealings with others, but especially because he 
was acceptable to God and walked in the ways of the Lord without 
blame. 

Man is greedy and selfish. There was a time when power and 
money, acquired at the expense of others, were the vice of kings 
and those who basked in their favor. They oppressed, spoliated, 
tortured and killed. Their word was law. Few there were to gain- 
say the right they arrogated to themselves of committing injustice 
openly and brazenly. Now injustice has become the common vice 
of all classes. In international relations and in national politics, 
in business and in finance, among capitalists and among laborers, 
men try to overreach one another without ceasing. They call it 
diplomacy, shrewdness, good bargaining, wonderful business deal- 
ing—anything that will hide somewhat the ugly injustice of which 
all are conscious inwardly but avoid mentioning. It matters little. 
Whenever the law of right and wrong is violated, outraged justice 
clamors to an all-knowing God for vengeance. 

And how much more strictly are we enjoined to be honest in our 
dealings with God: ‘Render therefore to Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s; and to God, the things that are God’s.” We Christians 
and all men owe Him the homage of our whole being in adoration, 
private as well as public. He has made us. We must acknowledge 
His sovereignty over us. When we repudiate it, we repudiate the 
most just of all claims; yet His claim is commonly disregarded by 
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men. hey imagine they are self-sufficient. They hardly worship 
Him in private and seldom or never in public. Going to church 
for that purpose is no longer considered a duty, the importance of 
which exceeds all others. It is merely a fancy to be indulged in at 
leisure, as taste and convenience may dictate. More is the pity when 
the sense of public divine worship declines in a nation; for that 
nation is on the way to decay. By this shall all men know that we 
are Christ’s disciples, if we love Him above all things and obey 
Him in all things, practising that perfect justice which He came to 
teach. 


3. Lastly, the Holy Spirit shall convince the world of judg- 
ment. God Himself, sitting in judgment upon the world, shall set 
the final seal upon the teaching of the Holy Spirit. On that great 
day nothing will remain hidden; the thoughts and the motives of all 
hearts will be revealed. No excuses will be of any avail. No false 
reasoning will be able to withstand the light of divine truth; it will 
penetrate into the most secret recesses of the mind and search out 
the things no human eye has ever seen. Deliberate sin, unrepented, 
will be revealed and punished. Justice will be rewarded. “As the 
Father hath life in himself so he hath given to the Son also to have 
life in himself; and he hath given him authority to execute judg- 
ment because he is the Son of man.” 

The unbeliever and the scoffer will stand before Him, the liber- 
tine and the thief and the slanderer. Seeing divine truth and their 
own distortion of it, realizing vividly and suddenly the full heinous- 
ness of sin which they denied or glossed over, they will be filled 
with a horror and loathing which nothing can mitigate. There will 
no longer be room for argument, specious reasoning or bold, blind 
assertion. The effulgence of truth will silence all contentions. 
Overcome by the light divine, thrown into confusion at the sight of 
their errors, realizing that all appeals to divine mercy are now utterly 


futile, the wretches will call upon the mountains to fall upon them, 
upon the hills to cover them. And as the words of condemnation 
fall from the lips of the Judge, “Depart ye from me,” the infernal 
abyss will swallow them up, together with Satan and his satellites, 
the first victims of sin, injustice and divine judgment. Truly, my 
dear brethren, these are dreadful scenes to contemplate, scenes far 
removed from our daily life and our daily thought. Yet the Lord 
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Himself thus describes the final judgment, with this solemn con- 
clusion: “Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall 


not pass away.” 
Hence the supreme question which each of us must face today and 


every day: “In how far is my life in agreement with the words 
of Christ?’ Are we deeply convinced of the infinite evil and hein- 
ousness of sin? Do we atone for it, as far as in our power lies, 
by penance and good works? Are we convinced of the supreme 
necessity of justice in our dealings with God and men? Where 
shall we stand in the final test on judgment day? We are warned 
about these things unceasingly. We cannot plead ignorance. 
Apathy and indifference will only increase our guilt. Dwell on 
these truths, my dear brethren, on sin, justice and judgment, until 
they fill your minds and hearts; transform your lives and prepare 
to meet your God face to face. Amen. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
Faith 
By Bebe Jarrett, O.P. 


Gospel: St. John XVI. 23-30. 


SYNOPSIS. 1. There would henceforward (after He returned to the Father) 
be no need for the disciples to ask their questions of Our 
Lord; they would pray to the Father, through Him. 

These prayers would be heard, since His redemption of them 
was close at hand. 

Consequently, symbolic language would give place to direct 
revelation; for His humanity would be replaced by the 
Spirit. 

Thus faith would become informed by love and make the 
parables unfold their vital meaning. The disciples’ love 
would persist and awaken an echo in God. 

He was not only from God but was going to God. Hence He 
would be able to help them from Heaven and send the 
Paraclete. 

6. Their confession is that all is now so clear that they can be 
sure He is divine. 
Epilogue. This canfession of His divinity would be overwhelmed in a few 
hours; but it was the real basis of all their subsequent success. 


In this last discourse of our Lord to His Apostles, as recorded 
for us by St. John, we have the best, most intimate, most mystical 
of any teaching in the Gospels. On that last night before His Pas- 
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sion He took those nearest Him in council. They themselves felt 
the threat of impending sorrow and turned to His words for the 
comfort they knew they would shortly need. This comfort He 
gave them, and through them He gave it to us. It is a comfort 
based upon the truths of revelation, the simplest of truths, yet the 
gravest and deepest—the inner life of Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 
the union of the Three-in-One. This is all hinted at and, in a 
sense, summed up in the Gospel of today, which is (save that the 
last three verses of Chapter 16 are omitted) the concluding part 
of His last discourse, spoken to the Eleven. 


1. He has foretold the lifting of the cloud which they all felt 
was now menacing them. They should indeed, as they seemed to,, 
fear and be filled with sorrow; but there would come joys so en- 
grossing that the very memory of their sorrow would be forgotten. 
He would die—nothing could avert that; but He would rise again. 

So far through this discourse, it must be noticed, the Apostles 
have repeatedly broken in with questions. These have helped our 
Lord to express His meaning with growing precision; they have 
manifested, also, confused and halting judgments on their part. 
They were evidently bewildered by all His sayings, not less so now, 
at the end, than they had been at the beginning. Here was matter, 
it might seem, of great discouragement for them, since they would 
soon have to face the world without His guidance, dependent only 
upon their own wits; there would be no One to question, no One 
to whom they could bring their perplexities for solution. They 
might well ask one another how, under such circumstances, they 
could hope to carry out all His wishes and preach to their own 
spiritual leaders, as well as to the world. 

But His words of reassurance were quickly spoken: “In that 
day you shall not need to ask Me anything.” There should, then, 
be no dulness on their part, no misunderstanding, provided that they 
continued in the life of prayer. There would be no trusting to their 
own wits—such a course would necessarily end fatally; they would 
have to trust wholly to prayer. Not questions, then, put to Him 
in the familiar intercourse of daily life, but communion with the 
Father in His name, would now be their source of enlightenment ; 
not questions to Him, but prayer through Him, were the new means 
given them of advancing in knowledge. 
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2. Their prayers would be answered without fail, since their 
redemption, through His death, was at hand. His real mission had 
not yet been fulfilled. It probably seemed to them that His mission 
lay in the training in personal holiness and in the knowledge of the 
Father which He was giving them, also in the sermons which He 
was preaching to the crowds who followed, or to the groups of 
Pharisees and lawyers. In reality, the prime purpose of His com- 
ing was His death. All their training and the wonderful parables 
had their efficacy only because His redemption of the world would 
obtain sufficiency of grace for each soul to profit by these means. 

His life was fascinating, attractive, filled with personal charm. 
This gave impetus to the marvelous self-sacrifice he daily taught; 
but these things connoted their value for man only in so far as he 
applied these means of redemption to his own soul,—whether 
apostle, hearer or one yet to come. He had suffered and thus made 
atonement. It was not likely that they would have been taught to 
pray through Him; now, however, that He stood so close to His 
deliverance, it was incumbent upon Him to teach them this. Hence- 
forward in the Church all prayers had to be said through Him. 
His mediatorship thus came into their very lives, stood on their 
lips and was in their hearts. So has it followed ever since that 
each prayer is ended, either deliberately and expressly or at least in 
thought, “through Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

3. In prayer, then, they were to find the full meaning of what- - 
ever might puzzle them; so far they had had His presence and con- 
versation to guide them. In a sense this would cease, in a sense it 
would also remain. Not to Him, but through Him, would question 
and answer go. There was this change, then, that would neces- 
sarily take place, this substitution of prayer to the Father for direct 
conversation with the Son in His human appearance. 

With it would necessarily come another change. They were to 
lose the familiar vision of His outward “show of manhood,” a great 
loss indeed. Yet it could also be admitted that in a measure they 
were to gain. His human appearance carried with it a seemingly 
inevitable limitation. Because He was a Man, speaking to men, 
He clothed Himself in the shortcomings of human nature (save 
that He did not sin); amongst these He took upon Himself the 
limitations of human speech, the utter inadequacy of language to: 
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properly match or express human thought. It is true that He 
spoke as none other had ever spoken, yet even so the fulness of His 
divine meaning was concealed more than revealed in the clumsi- 
ness and coarseness of even the best chosen phrases. Thought, of 
course, was itself incapable of expressing the divine ideas, but 
thought at least allowed more flexibility and greater precision. 
Thought compared to language was like something real compared 
to a mere symbol. His actual presence, therefore, entailed the 
limitations of human speech; in His absence the Spirit would come 
with the deeper and finer revelation that would follow the Resur- 
rection, or rather, and more accurately, the Spirit would show more 
deeply and in greater delicacy of detail the revelation already com- 
mitted to them. The old day of parable and proverb had passed; 
they were now to learn “more plainly of the Father.” Thus He 
promised them a fuller knowledge, based upon that very spirit of 
prayer, of inter-communion, through Him, with the Father. 

For the follower of Christ, then, the full meaning of faith is the 
personal answer to prayer. The phrases in which revelation comes 
to us are properly and necessarily couched in human language. 
Definitions, encyclicals and the finished, chiseled expressions of 
the Creeds are required, to safeguard the truths they enshrine. 
These we learn from the Church; they reach us through the familiar 
intercourse of speech or the written word, but demand a good deal, 
more in addition, if they are to carry out the purposes for which 
they are intended. They demand a steady and clearing vision; this 
we attain in our moments of prayer. It is there, on our knees, 
not seated at our desks, that we penetrate beyond the mere parable 
or proverb into the shrine within. Faith, splendid as it is, is but a 
mirror, showing only dimly the truth and beauty it reflects. 

4. Faith, then, whether for the Apostles or for ourselves, needs 
some reinforcement. Of itself and by itself it can only be called 
a parable or proverb, just as our Lord could so describe His own 
wonderful exposition; the mere expression of a truth by the lips 
of Divine Wisdom, or even its acceptance, does not necessarily en- 
tail the proper execution of its teaching. Some of the Master’s 
scattered words fell on soil that welcomed and nourished it, yet 
these later failed. The Apostles were to witness, also to share, in 
a few hours’ time, such a failure. 
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But there was one remedy which would make faith real and vital, 
which could obtain an answer to every question, to every prayer 
made to the Father through the Son; one thing could evoke fully 
all the deep meanings of revelation. That one thing was love, 
love of Him and love of the Father, in return for which they were to 
enjoy the Father’s love of them. Our Lord almost suggests that 
the power of their love of Him would mean love for them from the 
Father, that their cry of love would awaken an echo in the heart 
of God: “for the Father Himself loveth you because you have loved 
Me.” We know indeed that God’s love precedes, is the cause of 
ours: “He hath first loved you.” Still there evidently is some 
way in which our love, proceeding from His, is in turn succeeded 
by a larger measure of His love for us. 

This mutual love of Father and Son was, of course, the Holy 
Spirit; hence the Spirit to be poured out upon them, the Paraclete, 
the Comforter, would necessarily enable them to understand, with 
growing clearness, the revelation already made, or to be made 
to them, before He finally left the earth. Their (Peter, Philip, 
Thomas and “Judas not the Iscariot’) object in putting their ques- 
tions to Him was to find out His meaning, since human speech 
necessarily failed to reproduce it adequately. This object could 
not be attained by the same means in the future, for He was to leave 
them. In return, however, an even more successful method of 
instruction would follow. Besides the actual phrases of His speech, 
written or remembered in tradition, they would have the Holy 
Spirit, to make every single word that He had spoken clearer and 
more precise. The Holy Spirit would dwell in their hearts by the 
infusion of the Father and would be the cause and reward of their 
love for Christ our Lord. Since the Spirit is love itself, in God 
as a divine Person, participated by us and finite, it was evident to 
them that it would be based on faith. Yet it would enlighten and 
make more vivid the very faith out of which it sprang. 

5. The Spirit was to produce all this within them, because our 
Lord was going to enter into God. From God He had come and 
to God He was about to return. All through the years of His 
public ministry He had insisted upon His divine origin. He had 
described Himself as “descended from Heaven,” He had claimed 
a knowledge of Abraham, He had claimed a knowledge adequate 
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and equal to that of God Himself, He had spoken of Himself, in 
the parable of the vineyard, as the Son, consubstantial with the 
Father, no mere prophet or patriarch who, at the best, was but a 
servant. Not only had He taught this and insisted on it; but they 
had actually professed it as part of their faith. “You have be- 
lieved that | came out from God.” To this truth they were now to 
add another, that He would return to God. It would seem that 
so far He had not made this evident to them. Indeed, placed here 
at the very end of the discourse, it is the true climax of His revela- 
tion, the final seal to all His teaching. He was going; the thought 
saddened them until they remembered whither He was speeding. 

6. They now confessed gladly that they were already beginning 
to feel the clearness of new vision. They realized suddenly how 
much they were learning, how glowingly His words were touching 
them and how, at this very moment, the splendor of His Godhead 
was about Him. It was belated, of course. They were already on 
the eve of defeat. They were to be scattered, denying or deserting 
Him, or leaving Jerusalem with hearts broken and faith awry. Still 
He would remember even that last open avowal of faith; indeed they 
too should remember it all their lives, for St. John, old and trem- 
ulous, here sets it down forever. The defeat was only a temporary 
setback, from which they would emerge triumphant, more deeply 
grounded in faith, with more virile hope, imbued with a finer love. 

Epilogue. Here the Apostles, at the last, found their way, “on 
the night before He suffered,” to the confession of His Divinity. 
It is true that the hours following would seem to belie that con- 
fession; really it was only the reaction after so supreme an utter- 
ance, showing their personal weakness, and was a proof of the in- 
dwelling Spirit who would be their true strength. Their com- 
fort dated from this hour; for it was based on two great principles: 
(a) the weakness of man, (b) the strength of God. Before a 
few days had passed they had realized both piercingly, and both 
awoke in them the highest hopes of humanity. 
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SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
Man’s Highest Duty to Honor God 
By WiL.L1aAM ByRNE 


SYNOPSIS. 1. The story of the young man who had forgotten the chief 
purpose of life. 
Irrational creatures glorify God. 
Man is endowed with higher faculties, that he may render 
more perfect praise. Instead— 
. He glorifies creatures: (a) riches; (b) pleasure. 
The world needs to learn St. Paul’s lesson in today’s epistle: 
“that in all things God may be honored.” 
This is a fitting motto to inscribe (a) in the home; (b) on 
legislative halls. 
. Conclusion. Our destiny is in Heaven. 


A very instructive story is told of a young man who once went 
to St. Philip Neri, seeking alms. The saint gladly gave of his 
meagre possessions, at the same time inquiring of the youth what 
vocation he expected to follow in life. “I hope,” said the young 
man, “to become a lawyer. [ shall go to one of the leading schools 


where I shall receive expert training in the art of pleading. Once 
I am admitted to the bar, I shall labor diligently to acquire a 
reputation. My fame will bring me many clients and large fees; 
and, as a consequence, I shall soon be a rich man.” 

“And what then?” gently inquired the saint. 

“Then, with my income established, I shall marry. I shall buy 
a large mansion in a fashionable section of the city where, with 
my wife and children, I shall enjoy a life of comfort and happiness.” 

“And then?” continued Philip. 

“And then?” stammered the youth, who was nearing the end of 
his dreams. “Why, then, like all other men, I shall probably die.” 

“And then?” the saint once more interrogated. But the youth 
did not answer the question. His eyes dropped; his countenance 
fell. He left the saint’s presence in deep reflection. “And then?” 
Those two words continued to ring in his ears. They were the 
first to engage his thoughts on awakening; they appeared before 
him in large, bright letters as he closed his eyes in sleep. Finally, 
he withdrew from the world and entered a monastery, where he 
devoted himself to a life of prayer and penance. 
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This young man fortunately learned early in life the lesson 
which many of us master only too late—that we are in this world, 
not to gain a reputation, not to acquire riches, not to seek pleasure; 
but to honor and glorify God, “that in all things God may be 
honored.” 

When one reflects how plainly this lesson is written on the face 
of God’s creation, one marvels that so many people should live in 
ignorance of it. All the creatures of earth were fashioned by God 
unto His eternal glory—lift up your eyes and see how true it is! 
Behold the heavenly orbs gliding harmoniously in their age-old 
courses: how wonderfully they witness the power of their Creator! 
Look at the trees and the flowers and plants that adorn the earth; 
they reflect the beauty of God more perfectly—so Christ tells us— 
than Solomon in his most gorgeous array. Observe but casually 
the animals that minister to so many of our needs, and see how 
they, by their wonderful variety, dexterity and comeliness bear tes- 
timony to the wisdom of Him who created them. 

And what of man? God made him the masterpiece of visible 
creation: He fashioned him unto His own image and likeness; He 
gifted him with faculties that made him, in a certain sense, divine. 
(2 Peter I. 4.) He gave him an intellect powerful to grasp, not 
merely the ordinary truths of life, but even the mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven. He endowed him with a will embracing in its 
wide sweep, not only the finite, but also the infinite, a will endowed 
with freedom to choose the true and good or (oh, how terrible is 
the responsibility!) to reject it. God fashioned man with higher 
gifts, more perfect faculties than all other earthly creatures, that he 
might glorify Him in a higher and more perfect manner. How 
does man fulfil this destiny? 

Observe the lives of men, follow them to their work and to their 
homes, listen to the language which they use, note their daily 
actions; and you will have little difficulty in forming an honest 
judgment concerning the trend of their lives. They may tell you 
that they honor God in all things, they may say that their hearts 
are in their religion, they may contend that the governing principles 
of their lives are found in The Ten Commandments; but such words 
are but empty forms of thought. They know and understand that 
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in their heart of hearts it is not God that they love and honor, but 
the things of the world—worldly riches and pleasure. 

It is very profitless to argue, and more difficult to prove, that cer- 
tain vices are more characteristic of one age than another; yet 
every one who deals with souls and who is, therefore, able to gauge 
the moral pulse of man, must feel that riches and pleasure are the 
great goals of present-day ambition. 


Men are spurred on to-day, as perhaps never before, by the 
desire to accumulate riches. Success in life has become identified 
with wealth; poverty means failure. Always it is the rich who 
are “written up” in our newspapers and magazines, and held out 
before the youth of the land as patterns for imitation. Whenever 
business men come together, what is the common subject of conver- 
sation? It is money, either made or in the making. One can 
not but marvel at the keenness which these men display, the energy 
which they put forth, to amass a fortune. They are willing to make 
any sacrifice, they gladly make use of any device, to increase their 
horde. They do not scruple to circumvent their brother, to indulge 
in profiteering, to pay starvation wages; they stop short of none 
of these methods, provided they can escape the courts. Surely it 
is not the living God that these men honor; it is the. false God of 
riches. vale 
There is another idol which claims even more votaries than riches, 
the idol of worldly pleasure and dissipation. The quiet, peaceful 
life of the home has become, for the many, a boresome monotony ; 
they long for excitement, whether it is found at the theatre, in the 
music hall or on the street matters little. The only rule of life which 
is followed by the great mass of young people today is the rule of 
their own pleasure. The very idea of being bound by God’s law, of 
following God’s will instead of their own, is for them quite intoler- 
able. 

How many young men and young women leave home, with its 
holy influences and associates, and seek the large and populous 
centers, ostensibly to obtain employment, but in reality to find dis- 
sipation and debauchery. You find them in tenements, in boarding 
houses, in fashionable apartments—poor unfortunate creatures who 
have left their father’s house to go out into the far country, far 
from God as well as home. They keep up appearances, they dress 
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well, they affect a certain refinement of manner; but inwardly they 

are reeking with sins of sensual indulgence. Oh, if there is one 
lesson more than any other which these people need to learn, it jg 
the lesson contained in the words of St. Peter: “that in all things 
God may be honored.” 

“That in all things God may be honored’”’: what a beautiful motto 
to inscribe in every home. With these words ever before them, 
parents would be more attentive to the training of their children, 
They would, in the first place, insist on discipline in the home, never 
allowing their authority to become a byword, a sign to be contra- 
dicted. They would teach their children to be faithful in saying 
their prayers, regular in their attendance at Mass and in the recep- 
tion of the sacraments. Above all else, they would be solicitous 
to guide their little ones in the ways of virtue by the compelling 
force of good example, ever zealous in the performance of their 
religious duties, never using profane or indecent language, care- 
fully avoiding family quarrels and feuds. 

The children, on the other hand, looking upon their parents as 
God’s chosen representatives, would be models of filial respect and 
obedience. Loving their parents with a love second only to that of 
God, they would never bring sorrow into the former’s lives by dis- 
graceful conduct in later years. Such, my friends, must ever be the 
home in which God’s interests and God’s honor reign supreme. 


“That in all things God may be honored”: how fittingly might 
these words be engraved over the entrance of our state and national 
capitols! If our legislators were imbued with this principle, they 
would not accept bribes from corrupt corporations, they would not 
enact laws that infringe upon the rights of the Church and curtail 
her freedom. They would recognize that they are, first and fore- 
most, servants of God, and that it is only by faithfully discharging 
their obligations to God that they prove themselves true servants 
of the people. 

In Blessed Thomas More we have an example of one who, while 
rendering public services of the highest order, never failed in the 
discharge of his duty to God. As member of the king’s council, as 
speaker of the House of Commons, and finally, as chancellor, he 
served king and country with a loyalty and devotion which won for 
him the highest royal favors. But, when he was asked to acknowl- 
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edge Henry VIII as the head of the English Church, he stouily 
refused. Divested of his high office and lodged in prison, he 
remained immoved, and finally sealed his devotion to God by death 
at the executioner’s block. Thus ended the life of one who placed 
fidelity to God above allegiance to king. He recognized his obliga- 
tions to his sovereign, he served him with a loyalty that could not 
be questioned ; but when he was asked to follow a line of action that 
plainly conflicted with the rights of God and the dictates of his 
conscience, he chose death as in every way more acceptable. 

How great and ennobling is the destiny for which we have been 
created! We have been made fellow citizens of the saints in heaven; 
we have been fitted to join with them in praising and exalting Him 
before whom the very angels veil their faces. God has given us 
the Church, the Mass, the sacraments, yes, even His Only-begotten 
Son, that they might serve us as aids in knowing and honoring Him. 
Woe unto those who trample these graces under foot, who use them, 
not as stepping-stones to greatness, but as stumbling-blocks to per- 
dition. May we keep ever in mind the high aim which God has set 
before us, may we ever labor with all our strength of mind and heart 
to attain it, so that, when light fades into darkness and the curtains : 
of death close in about us, we may be able to say, in the words of ; 
Christ: “I have glorified Thee on earth: I have finished the work 
(John XVII. 4.) 























which Thou gavest me to do.” 
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A LittLe WHILE 


This life, my dear children, lasts only a little while, compared to 
eternity? If we should live a hundred years, what would it be? 
A mere dot on the horizon of the great ocean of time. Ask a man 
ot eighty what he thinks of the length of his life. He will tell you 
that it has gone as if it were a single day, like a cloud that flits 
across the sky. Our Lord, speaking of this short time, referred to 
His sufferings and death, and called it a little while, just a moment. 
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The more sorrow you have to suffer the greater shall be your 
joy. The truth is, life is full of crosses. Children, you have to 
study if you would know something. At the end you will find that 
even with the greatest diligence you know little or nothing. Our 
Lord rightly chose a life of suffering as His example to us; for life 
means suffering. For bearing misfortunes the way of faith is the 
best. When trouble comes one’s first thought should be of God, 
He has allowed it. God loves me; that is my faith. It is hard; 
I must pray, then, for patience. But I know that it will help me, 
It will make my salvation and eternal joy easier to attain. 





St. Aloysius had been ill for a long time; his physician, seeing 
that death was approaching, told him that he could not live more 
than eight days. After the doctor had left the room one of the 
saint’s friends came in. “Oh,” Aloysius cried out with great joy, 
“do you know the news? The doctor has just told me I cannot live 
longer than eight days. Oh, come let us sing a hymn of joy to 
thank God; the danger of losing my soul will soon be past.” 

He then wrote a letter to his mother and said: ‘My dearest 
mother: I have good news to give you to-day, and I am sure you 
will rejoice with me. [ am now near the end of my life, near that 
time when there will no longer be any danger of losing my soul. 
As for myself I look upon death as the greatest blessing God could 
bestow upon me, and I ask you to join me in thanking Him.” 

We enjoy temporal goods, such as money, honors and dignity 
just a little while. How perishable is beauty—just like a flower, 
which today appears in all its splendor, tomorrow withers and falls 
to the ground. How fickle are riches. They take wings to them- 
selves and fly away. They may be taken from us by thieves or lost 
by some mishap. How foolish we are if we damn ourselves for the 
sake of the vain goods of this world. 

In my travels through the West I met a boy, only about thirteen 
years old, who was dressed like a soldier. I said to him: “Why, 
young man, how does it happen that you are a soldier?” “I’m not 
a soldier,” he said very proudly, “I am a scout.” A scout is taught 
to be manly, to serve his country, to love God and to do a good 
turn every day. He is also taught a thousand and one useful things 
in connection with his military training. But the great principle he 
has to observe is to do a kind act every day. 
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The motto of the scouts is, “Be prepared.” It is a good motto. 
If you are going to do the world’s work, you must have steady 
nerves and strong muscles. If you are going to help God make the 
world better, you must fit yourself for service and be ready when 
He calls. Jesus was thirty years getting ready to do three years’ 
work, See to it that you do not waste your play-days; but cultivate a 
strong body while you are a boy. Do not waste your school-days, 
but make your mind strong before it is too late. Do not waste 
your church or Sunday school days, but prepare a strong heart, 
conscience and character, so that you will be ready when God calls 
you, as He surely will. Do not be afraid of that call; be sure you 
are ready. “Be prepared.” 

When St. Teresa was a little girl, not more than seven years old, 
she used to spend much of her time reading the lives of the saints 
with her little brother Roderick. The thought of eternity made a 
deep impression upon their young hearts, and they were never tired 
of repeating these words: “Forever, forever, forever! What! shall 
the blessed see and enjoy God forever!” When they read the his- 
tory of the monks and hermits, they wished like them, to abandon 
the world for God. They tried to build themselves little hermitages 
in their father’s garden, but naturally, being young and weak, they 
were unable to finish them. The history of the martyrs filled them 
with the greatest delight. [t seemed to them that the martyrs had 
purchased heaven very cheaply, since by short sufferings they had 
secured eternal joys. They wished they could do the same. One 
day Teresa and her brother set out from home and left the city, 
intending to make their way to the country of the Moors and become 
martyrs, As they went along praying with great fervor, they were 
met by one of their uncles, who brought them back to their mother. 
She was in a state of great distress. Teresa did not escape without 
a scolding; but Almighty God was, no doubt, pleased with her inno- 
cent fervor. 

Take, then, your cross upon your shoulder, children, and carry it 
courageously with Jesus; your heart will rejoice and your joy no 
man shall take from you. 
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FourtH SunpAy AFTER EASTER 


A TRUE SOLDIER IN Gop’s SERVICE 





Children, we must all be zealous in promoting the honor of God, 
our King and Lord, do all we can to make Him better known and 
loved. We must, therefore, be firmly and lovingly attached to our 
Holy Mother, the Church, support her rights, defend her against 
her enemies and shun no sacrifice to advance her best interests, 
Do we not owe our true and saving faith to her? Is it not the 
Church that continually instructs us in the Divine Law (though 
reproving and punishing us when we sin), in order to save our 
souls? Does she not administer the sacraments, through which 
we become saints? Does she not daily offer up for us the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, and petition God for every grace we heed 
for all time or eternity? 


It is indeed a great honor to serve God; for if we consider the 
infinite majesty of God, we may say that the poorest man, though he 
walk in rags, occupies a higher rank than the soldier who belongs 
to the army of an earthly king. 


' 
As true soldiers in the service of God, we must carefully shun 


whatever is contrary to the dignity of that position. Children, you 
are unmindful of your dignity when you give way to your passions, 
when you are self-willed, quarrelsome, jealous or act in any other 
ungodly manner. You dishonor God, whose soldier you are, and 
compel Him, because of the insult which you offer Him, to deprive 
you of your dignity. Let us never forget who we are, and in every 
temptation say to ourselves: “I must not, I will not, do this; it 
would disgrace me as a soldier in the service of God.” 

A certain bishop was a great missionary in the South Sea Islands. 
When he landed on an island to address some words of peace to the 
savage natives, they killed him before he could speak, put his dead 
body into an open boat and sent it out to sea. He was a brave, 
good, strong man, and brave, good, strong men are made out of 
brave, good, strong boys. He was one of the best baseball players 
in his college. After a game which his team had won, the boys were 
merry, and soon began to tell silly jokes and use bad language. 
At last Jack—that was what they called him—could stand it no 
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longer. He rose and said clearly, in manly tones: “I must leave 
the team if this talk goes on. I'll not share in it, and I'll not listen 
to it. If it goes on, I must leave the room at once and resign from 
the team.” And he did. Now you know what that meant; for he 
was the best player. They gathered round him, pleaded with him 
not to leave and promised that they would never again annoy him 
with their bad language and unclean stories. He returned there- 
upon and led the team to many a victory. A Catholic boy who is 
ashamed to do right, to tell the truth, to shun bad companions, to 
protest against bad language and all meanness is a coward and the 
boy who is not ashamed to do right, even if he must stand alone, is 
a hero, a true soldier in the service of God. 

As true soldiers of Christ, we must defend the honor of our Lord 
and Master. If any remarks are made in public, injurious to His 
honor, we must defend Him. We must honor God in our hearts, 
rejoice at the honor and homage given to Him in heaven and on 
earth and wish that He may be known, loved and praised by all 
men. We must honor Him in public and private worship, joining 
in prayers at home and in church. Whenever we hear the name 
of Jesus we must bow our heads most reverently. We honor God 
by setting a good example to our fellow-playmates. St. Francis of 
Assisi, whenever he found a piece of paper on which the name of 
God was written, carefully picked it up and preserved it in his cell 
with great veneration. 

Off in a far away corner of India a missionary had gone to bap- 
tize sixty or seventy men and women and receive them into the 
true Church of God. During the course of the service, the mission- 
ary noticed a boy about twelve years of age, sitting in a corner of 
the little church, looking very much interested and listening most 
attentively. After the missionary had baptized and received into 
the Church the grown-up converts, men and women who professed 
their faith in our Lord Jesus as their Saviour, the Father was sur- 
prised to see the boy come forward and stand in front of the rail. 
The missionary said to him: “My lad, do you also want to be bap- 
tized and go to Holy Communion?” The boy said: “Yes, Father.” 
The missionary looked at him lovingly and said: “But you are very 
young, and I know nothing about you; no one has taught you any- 
thing about the Christian Faith. After a while you might grow 
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careless and indifferent. Perhaps it would be better for you to 
wait.” The boy said nothing, but returned to his seat with a sad 
heart. The missionary saw that he was very much disappointed, 
After a while a man stood up and said: “Why, Father, this boy 
has taught us all we know about Jesus.” What he said proved to be 
the truth. That boy had learned the gospel and the catechism at a 
mission school in a distant village and had returned to his heathen 
home to tell the story of Jesus to his people. He read to them out 
of the New Testament until they gave their hearts to God and were 
consecrated to Jesus. So you see this little lad was a true soldier 
in the service of God, a young missionary. I am sure that if boys 
and girls were to love Jesus and live as He would like to have them, 
be kind, obedient and true, they would do more for Him than they 
could if they were able to preach great sermons. Many a father 
and mother were led back to God by their own little boy or girl. 


Be mindful, therefore, of the great dignity you possess and ful- 
fill your duties conscientiously, so that when the time for your 
departure comes, you will be able to say with Jesus: “I go to Him 
that sent me.” 





FirtH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


THE Sonc oF Gop’s GOODNESS 


My dear children, God is near us everywhere; everywhere He 
hears the sighs of our hearts; everywhere He pays attention to what 
we say to Him. You may walk on the street and pray. You may 
be in your class-room and offer up your soul to God. You may 
pray at home. God despises no place; He requires only a devout 
soul. The patriarch Jacob prayed in the field, Manasses in a dark 
dungeon, Ezechias on a sick-bed, Daniel in a lion’s den, Jonah in a 
whale’s belly, Job on the dunghill, the three young men in the fiery 
furnace at Babylon. The prayers which were offered in these dif- 
ferent places were acceptable to God and were heard. Jesus Him- 
self gives us a beautiful example; He prayed not only in the Temple 
at Jerusalem and in the synagogues, but also in the desert, on the 
mountains, in the Garden of Olives, and especially on the cross. 


Prayer, my dear boys and girls, is the first duty of every Chris- 
tian. It is a command of God, but besides that, it is a great privi- 
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lege, an honor to’be allowed to speak so freely to the Divine Majesty. 
A king of this earth does not allow his subjects to approach his 
person, nor to make their petitions known to him, except through 
his officers of state; but we may at all times approach the King of 
heaven, adore Him, thank Him for His goodness, and tell Him all 
our wants, both of soul and body. And what is most consoling is 
that He is always glad to receive us, always ready to hear us and 
always willing to help us; whilst earthly kings often refuse the 
worthy petitions of their subjects. 

St. Oswald was the son of a king. His heart and soul were daily 
united with God in prayer. When he had grown to manhood he 
collected an army to recover his father’s lost throne. On the eve of 
battle, Oswald set up a great wooden cross, before which he and 
his army knelt in prayer. That night St. Columba, in a vision, 
assured him of a victory which really came. 

St. Aiden, who joined St. Oswald on his missions, labored and 
prayed with him, and their work was crowned with great success. 
Oswald loved to sing the office with the monks in choir. After all 
the monks had gone, he would remain through the night, in prayer. 
At the same time he attended most carefully to the needs of his 
subjects and won their hearts by his charity. On Easter Sunday, 
when sitting down to a banquet, he was told that a crowd of poor 
people was begging at the gate. He at once sent out a silver dish 
full of meat, and ordered the dish itself to be divided among them; 
whereat St. Aiden, who was at the table, taking the king’s right 
hand, said: ‘May this hand never perish!” The prayer was an- 
swered. When Oswald fell in battle a few years later, his right 
hand and arm remained incorruptible. 

By prayer St. Oswald recovered his lost kingdom, converted his 
subjects, and became a saint. How much can we not effect through 
humble, persevering prayer! 

As long as a Christian prays with fervor and devotion, he leads 
a good life. Temptations may be numerous, but he stands firm; for 
as the stake supports the little tree, so prayer supports him. But 
if he becomes careless in his prayer, or neglects it altogether, he 
totters and falls. Children, pray always; for prayer is most neces- 
sary to keep God’s grace and continue in virtue. God should 
be the beginning and end of our thoughts and actions. Not a 
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morning should come, not a night settle upon the earth, withoy 
seeing every Catholic boy and girl speak to the Sacred Heart of 
our Blessed Lord, praying for all who are exposed to danger, pray. 
ing that God’s holy will may be done, praying that all Catholics 
may be faithful to the sacraments, praying that God may rule al] 
the councils of those who govern us, praying that all those outside 
the faith may see the light of God’s Church and follow it. 

Do not think for a moment that it is childish to pray. Never be 
ashamed to get down on your knees in the morning or at night, 
even when others are present, to pray to God. If any boy or boys 
make fun of you, they are cowards, not you; for they laugh because 
they would be afraid to do what you are doing. Never believe a 
boy or a man who says he does not believe in prayer. He does 
believe in prayer; but his evil life, the fear that if he began to pray 
he would have to be better, leads him to boast untruthfully that he 
does not believe in prayer. The greatest heroes of the world’s his- 
tory and our own country were men who loved prayer and were 
not ashamed to pray. Washington prayed publicly at Valley Forge. 
You remember the picture of him, kneeling in the snow and barren 
wilderness, a short distance from his waiting horse. To-day Con- 
gress is opened with a prayer. 

We are bound to one another in the Communion of Saints; God 
places the treasures of His heavenly riches at our disposal because 
He wishes us to help one another. Prayer is the chord of love by 
which we are bound, one to another and all to God; and the touch- 
ing of it sounds more surely the song of God’s goodness and God’s 
power in our hearts. Therefore, begin to pray to-day and continue 
to pray every day, for our country and for all mothers and fathers, 
that God may direct, help and comfort them all. 

Children, pray with confidence; rest assured that God will hear 
you, if the object of your prayer is His honor and your salvation. 
Be not discouraged when your prayer is not heard at once, but keep 
on till it pleases God to hear you. If you pray thus, you pray well. 
Jesus said: “Ask and it shall be given unto you.” 
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SixtH SuNDAY AFTER EASTER 


CHILDREN OF SATAN 


Our Lord calls liars “children of Satan.” Nothing wounds the soul 
more and is a greater disgrace to it, than a lie. Even he who lies is 
ashamed of this vice, for he hates to be called a liar. God is Eternal 
Truth, my dear children, and hates a lie. He gave man a tongue 
to tell the truth. A watchmaker puts hands on a watch to tell the 
time or give the correct hour of the day. According to God’s pur- 
pose, the tongue is, as it were, a hand to tell what is in the heart. 
When you tell a lie, the tongue becomes a false hand and does not 
fulfill the duty for which it was created. What would happen if 
the eye should tell the hand that glowing coals are roses, if your 
sense of smell should make the taste believe that poison is not dan- 
' gerous, or if the eye should tell the feet that a hill is an ordinary 
road? Would not the whole body suffer a loss? Would not such 
a body be an insult to the Creator Himself? The same may be said 
of a lying tongue; it is not only a dishonor to itself, but it robs God 
of honor due Him. 

A little boy of nine was weeping bitterly one day. He had com- 
mitted a fault by taking something which his father had told him 
not to touch. He was afraid that his father would learn it and 
punish him. The servants of the house who saw him weeping and 
knew the reason for his tears, said to him: “If your father asks 
you if you took it, you have only to deny it, and you will not be 
punished.” But the good child, looking at them with indignation, 
answered: “What do you tell me to do? Tell a lie about it? No, 
never! J would rather be punished a thousand times than think of 
doing such a thing. I will never commit such a sin. I do not claim 
the devil, who is the father of lies, as my father.” This should be 
the answer of every Christian child. 

You must not tell the smallest lie even if telling it would save the 
whole world; for it is better that the world should be destroyed than 
that God should be offended. Much less, then, should you tell a lie 
to save yourselves from a scolding or a beating, which is soon over, 
and is, moreover, intended for your own good. If you have done 
wrong, be sorry for it; then you are soon forgiven by God and your 
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parents, whereas if you try to hide it by a lie, you are guilty of a fresh 
sin, one often much greater than the first. 

St. James, Bishop of Nisibis, travelling through the country one 
day was asked for some alms by a beggar, to bury a companion who 
had just died by the wayside. The Bishop gave him an alms and 
went on, praying for the poor man’s soul. The beggar, laughing 
at his success in imposing on the saint, ran back to his companion, 
who was lying on the ground, pretending to be dead. On coming 
to the spot, he called to his friend to get up, as the trick had been 
successful; but received no answer. He drew nearer to arouse him, 
but what was his horror on finding that his friend was really dead. 
Immediately, with loud cries and lamentations, he ran after the 
saint, and throwing himself on his knees before him, acknowledged 
the deceit which they had practiced, and implored the saint’s pardon 
and intercession. The servant of God, having first reproved him 
for his sin, knelt in prayer, and the unhappy man who had pro- 
voked God to punish him was restored to life by the prayers of the 
saint and became a sincere penitent. 

Children, to tell a lie to excuse yourself is an act of cowardice, 
and shows weakness of character. This may well cause us to fear 
that such a soul will soon fall a prey to the devil. Be always then, 
my dear children, most exact in telling the truth, and pray God 
to give you a great love for this excellent virtue, which is so pleas- 
ing to Him. Remember that if you love and tell the truth, you are 
in a special manner the children of God, who is the Divine Truth. 

St. Paul tells the Ephesians to put on the girdle of truth. That 
is the first thing a man wants to know about a boy. Is he truthful? 
It is the one thing we want to know about every girl. Does she 
always tell the truth? A great educator once said that it did not 
make any difference how ignorant a child was; he could be taught. 
It made no difference if he was ill-mannered; he could learn to be a 
gentleman. The child that cannot tell the truth is hopeless. There 
is nothing upon which to build. It is like laying the foundations of 
a house on sand; it will not stand. So, boys and girls, when you 
go out to fight the battles of life, be sure, first of all, that you wear 
the girdle of truth. 

Yes, dare to be truthful! Be brave enough to tell the truth; for 
it is an act of true courage. Your parents or teachers may punish 
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you, but they will respect and trust you; the saints and angels will 
look down on you with approval; God will hear and reward you. 
Nothing can require a lie, because nothing can excuse it. What is 
more contemptible than a liar, whose word is never taken, whose 
denials are never believed, whose promises are never accepted? On 
the contrary, what is more noble, what more amiable, than a child 
who is always candid, truthful and sincere? Such a one, wherever 
he goes, carries with him the esteem, confidence and respect of 
everyone. 

Detest a lie, my dear boys and girls; for no matter how insigni- 
ficant it may be it is always bad in the mouth of a Christian, who 
ought to esteem truth above all things. Lying causes a great deal 
of mischief among men, and brings shame and disgrace upon the 
liar. Make a resolution always to tell the truth and say with Job: 
“As long as breath remaineth in me, neither shall my tongue con- 
trive lying.” 


THE FEAST OF THE ASCENSION 


Joy in Christ 
By STEPHEN J. Browy, S.J. 


And the Lord Jesus, after He had spoken to them, was taken up into Heaven, 
and sitteth on the right hand of God. (Mark XVI. 19.) 


SYNOPSIS. 1. The Gospel Episode. 
2. Our first impression—Sadness. 
3. The Church’s spirit—Joy. 
4. Motives for Joy in Christ. 
(a) His triumph ours. 
(b) Death robbed of its terrors. 
(c) He goes to be an Advocate. 
5. Conclusion. He is present in the Eucharist. 


Call up in your minds, my dear brethren, that episode of our 
divine Lord’s sojourn among us which the Church commemorates 
today. It is the final, the closing scene of His life on earth. For 
thirty-three years this world had been privileged to possess the 
priceless treasure of His visible presence, and now it was to be with- 
drawn forever. 


Let us in spirit go back to that solemn hour. He has just eaten 
a last meal with His little band of followers, as though, at the 
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moment when He was about to take up again the full prerogatives 
of His Godhead, as Second Person of the Trinity, He would remind 
them that He had not ceased to be man, true man of flesh and blood. 
Then He leads the little company out of the gates of Jerusalem and 
along that oft-trodden, familiar path that led to the home of Martha 
and Mary and Lazarus. His mortal feet will never tread it again, 

As they walk He speaks His last words of comfort and encourage- 
ment, speaks to them once again of the Holy Spirit that He will 
send upon them to fit them for their task, impresses solemnly upon 
them the vastness and the grandeur of that task. They are to be 
His witnesses when He is gone, they are to preach His name, not 
only in the little land that gave them birth, but far and wide through 
the great world. The sound of the gospel they will proclaim will 
echo and re-echo to the ends of the earth, and all down the ages, 
even to the end. 

At a spot near the summit of the mount He pauses and all of 
them gather about Him. There is no dramatic and emotional fare- 
well. He speaks a few last words, raises His divine hand to bless 
them for the last time, and it is the end. He is taken up from the 
midst of them, and in the words of the evangelist, a cloud receives 
Him out of their sight. 

Let us pause to think a moment of the significance of that event, 
what it meant to that little lonely group upon the bare hilltop, what 
it means to us.. 

I think that had you and I been members of the little group that 
then stood gazing into the skies, our first feeling would have been 
a sense of loss, a sense of bereavement. Never again with mortal 
eyes would they look on that face from which holiness, sweetness, 
kindness and love had shone out upon them. Never again would 
they listen to the tones of that gentle and tender voice. What years 
remained to them of their mortal pilgrimage must be lived without 
the strength and comfort of His presence. In a few moments they 
must go down from that hilltop into a cold and unbelieving world, 
and He was no longer there to keep their spirits from drooping. 


‘Well might sadness and desolation seize upon them. 


But such is not the spirit in which the Church would have us 
celebrate this festival; it is not an occasion of mourning and of 
sorrow, it is a festival of joy, a festival of triumph. The liturgy 
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echoes with alleluiahs. The Church puts into the mouths of her 
ministers and of the faithful psalms of jubilee. [See Introit, 
Gradual, Offertory and Communion, which may be quoted. | 


It is because the Church would have us fix our thoughts, not on 
the little disconsolate group which stood on Olivet that first Ascen- 
sion Thursday, but on Him who had just parted from them. We 
pass in spirit with Him up above that cloud which hid Him from 
their view, we are with Him in His triumph. To no pain, to no 
agony and anguish that man can know has He been a stranger; 
but that is all past and done with now, it is over for ever. He had 
emptied Himself, in that strong phrase of St. Paul, taking the form 
of a slave; He had dwelt among men as the lowliest and least of 
them. But now “God hath exalted Him and given Him a name 
that is above all names” (Phil. II. 9). He has fought the fight 
and borne the wounds. But He has won the victory and now returns 
in triumph to claim the kingdom that is His. Well may all His 
lovers exult in His glory. 

And we cannot forget that His triumph is our triumph, too, the 
triumph of every son of Adam whom He has redeemed. On that 
day, for the first time since God began the creation of mankind, a 
man, clothed in our flesh and blood, entered Heaven by strict right 
and seated Himself, in the Scriptural phrase, at God’s “right hand,” 
that is, next to God in power and glory. Does He not seem to have 
chosen the manner of His departure so that this might be plain and 
unmistakable to us, so that men could not say that before entering 
Heaven He left behind Him His humanity, or at all events the mortal 
body that He had assumed? He gathered about Him chosen wit- 
nesses, the men who had long known Him, who had seen Him day 
after day during the years they had lived with Him. With these 
He ate a farewell meal, these He took with Him to an open place 
and allowed them to see Him rise bodily from the earth. They 
could not doubt that the same Jesus whom they had always known 
had gone into His heavenly kingdom with the very flesh and 
blood of His true manhood. His triumph, then, is the triumph of 
our race; this flesh and blood, which men had degraded to the level 
of the beast, He has exalted to the right hand of God. And that 
triumph of His is the pledge of our triumph, if only we follow, how- 
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ever falteringly and afar off, along the path He trod with bleeding 
feet. 

There is a further reason why the thought of His Ascension ought 
to fill our hearts with gladness. It is a very human reason, but 
what are we except weak, imperfect human beings. The Ascension 
of Christ has robbed death of its terrors. For what is death now? 
It is the gate through which we pass to His embrace. For the pagan 
death was either utter nothingness or a passing alone and friendless, 
into the vast unknown, into a dim and dreadful region of shadows 
and horror unnamable. Even the men of the Old Testament fared 
forth from life knowing little or nothing of the hereafter. Their 
highest hope was that dim Limbo where, through long ages, they 
would await the coming of the Redeemer. (Cf. Eccles. III. 18.) 
How different is the Christian’s death. I do not speak of those, be 
they heathen or Christian, who, rejecting Him that made them, go 
self-condemned through death into an eternity of loss and pain. But 
the Christian who has been faithful to the last may look on death 
without a tremor, may welcome its coming; for in going to meet his 
God he need not call up before him the thought, redoubtable enough 
to our poor human weakness, of the Godhead vast, mysterious, 
unpalpable, dwelling in light inaccessible. No, he will be welcomed 
by the light in the eyes of One who, though God, is man like him- 
self, he will be greeted by the smile of human lips, the divinest smile 
that ever lit up human face, the light in the eyes, the smile on the 
lips, of Christ. 

Yet another thought there is which might well have assuaged the 
pain felt by the Apostles at losing His visible presence. It is a 
thought which may bring comfort and joy to us also. (Permit me 
to express it by a homely illustration.) Let me suppose one who is 
seeing off at the train a friend who has long been his stay and solace, 
on whose wise counsel and faithful support he has counted, in trial 
and trouble. What, he thinks, will life be now, when my friend is 
gone? I lose the comfort of his visible presence. For that there is 
no remedy, save to look forward to being united again some day. 
But at all events he will send me tidings of himself; there will at 
least be mutual intercourse by letter. Now let me further suppose 
that the purpose of this departure is precisely to work more advan- 
tageously for the friend’s interests. He is going to the far-off 
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capitol where, at the very seat and centre of power, he can exert his 
influence, which we shall suppose to be very great, and plead more 
efficaciously, in person. Finally the day will come when, the cause 
being gained, he can summon his friend to his side and they will be 
together once more. 

The case is a fanciful one, if you will, my dear brethren, but see 
how abundantly it is fulfilled in our relations with Christ, who has 
deigned to call Himself our Friend. “I will not call you servants 
but friends.” (John XV. 15.) During these days of our pil- 
grimage we have not the comfort of this visible presence, that pres- 
ence the very sight of which, in the days of His flesh, must have 
sent a glow of love through every heart not hardened against Him. 
That sight is reserved for the hereafter. But we are not wholly cut 
off from Him. He is ever with us by His grace and by His inspira- 
tions, and by those words of His, set down in the Gospels, whereon 
we can feed our souls for all time. That is surely comfort for the 
time of separation. But there is even deeper comfort in the thought 
of the reason for which He went from us into His heavenly king- 
dom. That reason He told His apostles expressly the night before 
He suffered. “In my Father’s house,” He said to them, “there are 
many mansions,” that is, many abiding places of eternal rest, “I 
go to prepare a place for you. And if I shall go and prepare a place 
for you, I will return and take you to myself, that where I am, you 
also may be.’ And so, though He is gone from us, we know that 
He is “ever living to make intercession for us.” (Hebr. VII. 25.) 
St. Paul speaks in another place of “Jesus Christ that died, yea, that 
is risen also again; who is at the right hand of God, who also liveth 
to make intercession for us’ (Rom. VIII. 34) and St. John 
(1 John II. 1) reminds us that “we have an advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the holy One.” In His hands our interests are 
safe, we may trust to Him utterly our happiness, He will not, can- 
not fail us. Surely this is cause sufficient for abiding joy. 

Moreover, if on that day of His Ascension He withdrew from us 
the comfort of His visible presence, He took measures, measures 
such as no merely human friend could take, to leave us the reality. 
I refer to His Real Presence in the Eucharist. And so when we 
commemorate the day of His departure we may well remind our- 
selves that after all He found a marvellous means to stay on among 
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us. Do we always remember vividly enough, practically enough, 
that, though in lowliest disguise, He is ever in the midst of us, the 
Divine Guest of our churches, as well as the nourishment of our 
souls? He has made Himself the companion of our exile while we 
are waiting for the day when, in the kingdom of His glory, we 
shall look at last upon His face. Amen. 





Book Reviews 


A Parochial Course of Doctrinal Instructions. For all Suadays and Holy- 
days of the Year. Prepared and arranged by the Rev. Charles J. Callan, 
O.P., and the Rev. J. A. McHugh, O.P. With an Introduction by the Most 
Rev. Patrick J. Hayes, D.D., Archbishop of New York. (Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc.). Fourth and final volume. Net, $3.50. 


The present volume constitutes the final instalment of the Parochial Course and 
brings this splendid and useful work to a happy conclusion. It can be truth- 
fully and conscientiously said that the promise of the first volume has been 
faithfully kept; for all the successive volumes have in every detail maintained 
the high level of excellence which marked the first one and secured for it imme- 
diate popularity. Hence, it is easy to bespeak for this last volume a hearty 
welcome from all those who have seen and used the previous ones and found 
them of material assistance in their preparation for the holy office of preaching 
the Word of God, 

A look at the closely printed general index gives an idea of the numerous 
topics that are covered in the work. The whole range of Christian doctrine 
and morals is comprised within the covers of the four volumes and set forth in 
such a way that the faithful will be thoroughly instructed and enlightened in 
matters of faith and duty, without being wearied, as too often is the case with 
a systematic course of instructions. For we have here a very fortunate com- 
bination of freedom and orderly method which, while pleasing, yet secures a 
maximum of effectiveness. 

The analysis of the text that precedes the homiletic exposition is always brief 
and concise. It abounds with germinal ideas that may easily be expanded into 
a complete discourse. Needless to say, it is based on a sound exegesis, and indi- 
cates great familiarity with the best patristic literature. The portions taken 
from the Catechism of Trent are well selected and properly related to the par- 
ticular subject under treatment. Not only do they contain an authentic state- 
ment of our holy faith, but they also illumine important points of doctrine in a 
very felicitous manner, The idea of utilizing the wonderful treasures stored in 
the Catechism of Trent was particularly happy and deserves high commenda- 
tion; for it must be admitted that the clergy are not sufficiently conversant with 
this inexhaustible storehouse of religious knowledge, and that, consequently, the 
Catechism’s wealth is not exploited as it ought to be. 

In the selection of the sermons elaborating the various subjects the compilers 
of the work have been chiefly guided by the desire to supply discourses that are 
really preachable and practical. Undue length has been avoided, and plain, terse 
and crisp sermons have been accorded the preference. Among the contributors 
many names are represented that enjoy an excellent reputation as pulpit speakers 
and that give ample guarantee of soundness of doctrine and elegance of diction. 
The stilted discourses that aim only at rhetorical effects and that resort to 
devices not becoming the dignity of the pulpit have been consistently and merci- 
lessly excluded. Good taste prevails throughout. With profit the work could 
be used as collateral reading in a course of homiletics, for many abstract rules 
of rhetoric could be aptly illustrated from its pages. It would familiarize the 
students with models of pulpit eloquence which they can safely follow and which 
would make them impressive and convincing exponents of revealed truth. They 
would not unwittingly adopt mannerisms and idiosyncracies, as might happen 
if they devoted themselves mainly to the study and imitation of one pattern 
placed before them. 
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Its chief usefulness will be for the priest in the ministry who is anxious to 
lead his flock to the rich pastures of the teaching of Christ. To him the work 
will be a real boon. Of course, it is not intended to save him all labor; but it 
will save him much useless labor that might be better employed. It will spare 
him the anxiety which the choice of a subject sometimes causes; it will save him 
the time-absorbing perusal of many books, for here he finds gathered and brought 
together in small compass all he needs for the fruitful exercise of the teaching 
office. To have at one’s elbow these four solid and practical volumes is an abso- 
lute insurance against embarrassment, because they will not disappoint the owner, 
whatever the subject matter with which he may have to deal. The authors are 
to be congratulated on the splendid execution of their excellent plan, and the 
publishers deserve credit for the neat and attractive external get-up of the work, 
which will be a valuable addition and an ornament to any sacerdotal library. 


CHARLES BRUEBL, D.D. 


Missale Romanum. (Frederick Pustet Co., New York.) 


The enterprising firm of Frederick Pustet Company, having won world-wide 
praise for the production of a very well printed Missal for the altar, has issued 
a small pocket edition for priests and seminarians. The print, paper and binding © 
are as perfect as in the larger book, and all the additions, corrections and aids 
to the priest are included. For the priest it will be a companion and friend for 
meditation or renewing his knowledge of the prayers; for the seminarian it will 
lighten the burdens preparatory to his ordination. It is a welcome addition to 
the liturgical library of the Church. 



























The Parish School. 
Co., New York.) 


For many years Father Dunney has been the Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools for the Diocese of Albany. During his college and seminary courses in 
Manhattan College, Columbia University and the Seminary at Dunwoodie, he 
became interested in educational work, and his pedagogical experience in the 
schools of his native diocese gave him a rare insight into the merits and defects 
of the parish system, To study the aims, procedure and problems of the parish 
school is his purpose in issuing this volume. In his preface, he calls the book, 
Leaves from the Notebook of a Catholic Schoolman. The title is both apt and 
appropriate. The first part discusses the results expected from the system and 
furnishes valuable advice on organization, teachers, discipline and grading. The 
second section shows the necessity for, and the methods to be employed in 
expounding religious instruction to the children. Finally, he warns pastors and 
teachers of the dangers and difficulties introduced by so-called modern methods. 
The work is not a history of education nor a manual of method, but a general 
survey of the educational problems in every parish, pointing out the dangers 
to be avoided, lest the spiritual side of education be neglected. The work does 
credit to Father Dunney as a priest and as an educator. Pastors and teachers 
should read this volume carefully and apply its recommendations to their respec- 
tive schools or classes. The author is one speaking with authority, who knows 
the theory of education and has achieved success by applying these principles in 
practice. 


By the Rev. Joseph A. Dunney. (The Macmillan 


Doctrinal Discourses. By the Rev. A. M. Skelly, O.P. (The Dominican 
Sisters, Tacoma, Washington.) 
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The Church Visible. By the Rev. John F. Sullivan. (P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York.) Price: $1.00. 


Our Lord’s Last Discourses. By the Abbé Nouvelle. (Benziger 
Brothers, New York.) Price: $2.00. 


Sermons and Notes of Sermons. By Henry Ignatius Dudley Ryder. 
(Sands & Co., London; B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) Price: $1.50. 


Volume three of Father Skelly’s proposed five-volume series of discourses for 
the Sundays and chief festivals of the year deals with the period from the third 
Sunday after Easter to the third Sunday after Pentecost. Although the instruc- 
tions are brief, the priest will find many useful ideas and helpful hints, which 
may be expanded into long or short sermons, Priests and religious will find 
the book valuable for meditation. 

Father Sullivan’s book aims to explain the government, ceremonies, sacramen- 
tals, festivals and devotions of the visible Church. It is intended primarily as a 
text book for the schools, that Catholic pupils may understand the practices of 
the Church and explain their significance to non-Catholic inquirers. Every 
Catholic should purchase and read this book, to revive forgotten teachings and 
to acquire the knowledge necessary for understanding the faith. For converts 
and seekers after the truth it will be a valuable guide. 

The Abbé Nouvelle has furnished a series of meditations on the thirteenth and 
eighteenth chapters of the Gospel of St. John. The work has been translated 
from the original French edition by “M. E. M.” It will be an admirable medita- 
tion book for priests and seminarians. 

Father Ryder was the son of a Newman convert, a priest of the Oratory, the 
last of that little band of priests to whom the Apologia was dedicated. The ser- 
mons and sermon notes were found after his death and are published without 
change or criticism. Consequently they are only rough sketches, as he frequently 
called his sermons. Yet they are interesting, both as to authorship and contents. 
They show the methods and thoughts of this pioneer Oratorian whom Wilfred 
Ward calls: “the picture of the great theologian, the true Christian poet, the 
great literary artist.” They furnish many ideas and occasionally rise to the 
sublime heights of oratory. 


The Christian’s Ideal. From the French. (Benziger Brothers, New 
York.) Price: 65 cents. 


Meditations on the Litany of the Holy Name. By the Rt. Rev. Joseph 
Oswald Smith, O.S.B. (Benziger Brothers, New York.) Price: 90 cents. 


Our Lord’s Own Words. By the Rt. Rev. Abbot Smith, O.S.B. (Benziger 
Brothers, New York.) Price: $1.75. 


The Word of God. By Msgr. Francis Borgongni-Duca. Translated by 
the Rev. Francis J. Spellman. (The Macmillan Co., New York.) Price: $2.00. 


The perfections, the beauty, the goodness of God are explained in this little 
booklet translated from the French. It is an excellent work for priests and 
religious. 

Abbot Smith’s two volumes furnish meditation and sermon material for priests 
and seminarians. The learned author has drawn from the patristic and Scrip- 
tural stores of the Church a rich treasury of thoughts. Both books will be 
helpful to clergy and laity. 
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The professor of Dogmatic Theology at the Propaganda University, in this 
series of meditations for every Sunday and most of the holidays, has produced 
a useful volume, aptly styled, The Word of God. The Gospel of the day is 
given, a short meditation supplied, and a lesson drawn from the text. Good 
sermon books are always welcome, and Msgr. Borgongni-Duca’s work supplies 
excellent models for the priest to follow in preparing his sermons and instruc. 
tions. The faithful will find it a source of inspiration and grace. 


Idea Theologiae Asceticae Scientiam Sanctorum Exhibens. Awctore P, 
Francisci Neumayer, S.J. Opus Posthumum, Cui Accedit Appendicis Instar 
P. Gasparis Druzbicki, S.J. Lapis Lydius Boni Spiritus. (Ratisbonae, Sump- 
tibus et Typis Friderici Pustet.) 


This little volume forms the ninth of the collection Bibliotheca Ascetica edited 
by the Reverend Francis Brehm. The author was a noted Bavarian preacher 
and ascetical writer of the 18th Century, Of the 112 spiritual works attributed 
to him the posthumous Idea Theologiae Asceticae is one of the most noteworthy, 
joining, as it does, brevity with a great fullness of matter. The reader will find 
here succinctly stated the principles and rules for guidance and direction in the 
state of holiness. Though the work was not completed, it is a synopsis of 
ascetical theology and will be a great assistance to spiritual directors and to souls 
aspiring after perfection. 

As an appendix to Fr. Neumayer’s work the editor has added twenty-three 
considerations on Solid Virtue, arranged for a retreat of eight days. These 
meditations were written for members of the Society of Jesus, but they can 
be used with profit by all others. 


Thesaurus Electorum sive Orationes, Meditationes et Lectiones Sacrae 
ad Usum Sacerdotum ac Clericorum. Auctore P. Fr. Aureliano a SS. Sac- 
ramento, C.D., M.A., Moderatore Spirituali in Seminario Puthempallensi. 
(Erkanulam, Typis Scholae Industrialis.) 


The pious and learned author of the excellent Cursus Asceticus, yielding to 
many requests, has prepared the above manual of prayers, meditations and 
spiritual readings for the use of clerics and priests. The work opens with a 
rule of life which contains useful and practical directions for the sanctification 
of the day, the week, the month and the year, Then follows, in the first part, 
a collection of prayers and devotions for morning and evening, for preparation 
and thanksgiving before and after Mass, for visits to the Blessed Sacrament, etc. 
The second part is made up of points for meditation On the Last Things, On the 
Life of our Lord and On the Priestly Spirit. The select readings in the third 
part are passages chosen from the Fathers and spiritual writers in which the 
duties of the priesthood and of the pastoral office are discussed. Then follows 
the Exhortation to the Clergy of Pope Pius X. In a fourth part is added an 
Extract from the Roman Ritual containing the Order of Administering the Sac- 
raments, the usual blessings, etc. 

The wealth of devout matter that will be found in this volume justifies its 
title of Thesaurus, while the small, handy form and the clear, legible type make 
it a suitable vade mecum of the priest. This work is a worthy successor to the 
Cursus Asceticus and places his brother priests once more in the debt of the 
author. 





